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MALAYANIZATION 


The Singapore Chief Minister keeps on using 
his fears of the failure of his mission to London as a 
stick to prevent the majority now held by the other 
Parties from overthrowing the Labour Front. Un- 
doubtedly the unification of the two major Chinese 
right wing parties has altered the whole complexion 
of the Assembly. To a certain extent it has also 
infused a more cautious note altogether in the Chieh- 
fang campaign there despite the success of the Mala- 
yan Merdeka mission. After all, if there is such a 
thing as real independence in this world of constant 
exchange of ideas, goods and chattels, Singapore 
has far less of it than Malaya. But Hongkong has 
managed to triumph over difficulties that were 
infinitely greater. 


The real trouble is that the first experimental 
period of self-rule has produced conditions worse 
than any known since the end of the Japanese 6éc- 
cupation. Even when-the powerfully entrenched 
Communists tried to seize power through the action 
of Labour Unions two years after the war, and 
created their strong-arm corps in the docks, the 
situation was never as bad as it has been as a result 
of the prolonged strikes, agitations and anti- 
expatriate propaganda. ‘This may well be one of 
the gravest misfortunes of all. There is such a 
running out of foreign staff as never was, and they 
embrace both high and low officials. It is typicai 
of the shocking irresponsibility shown that the 
P.A.P. leader Mr. Lee Kuan Yew complained about 
the lack of opportunities in Maiayan Airways for 
local mer, though this is a private enterprise and 
the franchise imposed no such responsibilities upon 
it. Indeed the Minister of Communications told 


IN SINGAPORE 


him there is already a significant outflow of ex- 
patriates from the engineering staff of the enter- 
prise, “who can pick out excellent jobs anywhere in 
the world.” 


The contrast between the manner in which 
Malaya and Singapore handled the problem of 
Malayanization is striking. In the case of Malaya 
the problem was quietly discussed, with goodwill 
and without rancour either at the table or in Malaya 
itself, during the negotiations in London, and made 
the subject of a detailed agreement which will be 
carried out in a decent and dignified manner in 
Kuala Lumpur. Though a lot of people are going 
away there also, nothing like the disastrous exodus 
is threatened that is the principal danger to Singa- 
pore. 


Even the “indispensable” Clerk of the As- 
sembly, who is no expatriate but was born in Singa- 
pore and was specially trained for the job, has 
insisted on resigning because of the “offensive com- 
ments” of the Indian spokesman for local Govern- 
ment officers about his salary. The City Deputy 
Electrical Engineer, now on leave, has resigned, and 
the senior commercial engineer also wanted to re- 
sign but the Council refused to waive the customary 
notice, so he will have to return. All this could 
have been’ done so much better—as indeed it was 
in Kuala Lumpur. And it has a twofold impact 
on public confidence because of the unprecedented 
strikes and the exodus of the European police 
officers. When Tengku Abdul Rahman left for 
London all the issues of principle were settied, and 
even the date of independence presented no problem. 
Singapore has not put itself tactically in anything 
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like the same strong position, and it does not enjoy 
the same position of strength in actuality. 


But the real problerm is concerned less with the 
Governor’s report on the; outcome of the first year’s 
experiment in “popular. rule’’—which is bound te 
have reservations despite his own unchallenged 
goodwill and sineerity—than with the strength of 
the Marshall Government, its stability, and its abili- 
ty to persuade the Assembly to accept the proposals 
it must recommend when the Chief Minister gets 
back from London. The position is such that an 
all-party delegation would be the best guarantee 
against frustration. There were two or three un- 
successful “solutions” of the problem of the Federa- 
tion before the Tengku’s strikingly successful mis- 
sion to London. Unless Mr. Marshall can take an 
all-Party delegation with him he may find his re- 
commendations thrown out, and his government with 
them on his return, despite the spurned offer of 
the P.A.P. to vote with the Labour Front and 
against all others who might try to overthrow it. 


If there is no all-party delegation and the 
Labour Front has to bear the brunt of the negotia- 
tions and, later, of getting it through the Assembly, 
a coalition ought to be organised before the delega- 
tion goes. This is in fact what he has been trying 
to do since his return from his convalescence in 
Switzerland, where apparently he “gathered the im- 
pression that there had been a very radical change 
of climate” and that an attempt would be made to 
keep Singapore a Colony. No statement has been 
made from the London side, and certainly no public 
indication has come from there, either in Parliament 
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or outside, about a change. Nor is there any sug- 
gestion that the Chinese community, through the 
right wing leaders, may have made direct or indirect 
representations to London for a little less haste. 


Mr. Marshall is undoubtedly in a bit of a fix, 
but it still seems to be related much more to his 
uncertain majority in Singapore than to any 
“change of climate” in Whitehall, depressed as they 
must have been by the extraordinary spectacle 
Singapore presented since the Labour Front set up 
the Government and all the labour unions broke 
loose upon this entrepot Colony, which exists on the 
services it performs for others. For in Singapore 
itself he has turned from vague mutterings about 
Whitehall, which he once lauded while lambasting 
the “reactionaries” in Singapore, to positive invita- 
tions, or entreaties, to the other parties to join with 
his Front “as one group of loyal Malayans” under 
the banner of an anti-Communist independent 
Malaya. In other words, he is seeking the support 
of all parties on the basis of an anti-Communist 
front. Meanwhile, the public seem to be getting a 
little tired of Mr. Marshall’s alarums and excursions 
and constant cries of “crisis,’”’ and one leading paper 
has already demanded that he make public the 
details of developments which lead up to his “bomb- 
shell.” Mr. Yap ‘Pheng Geck, significantly, refuted 
his pessimism. 

Meanwhile he has tried to take care of the 
alleged local Diehards by inviting an All-Party 
Delegation from Britain, and has issued similar in- 
vitations to all the Dominion countries—without, 
however, having so far received a reply. 


HONGKONG’S MAJOR PROBLEMS IN 1956 


The Governor of Hongkong in his review of the past 
year at last week’s Legislative Council meeting, emphasized 
that commerce and industry is the life blood of Hongkong 
and that it must be kept flowing freely and vigorously. 
After commenting on the improvement of trade in 1955 over 
that for the previous year and on other achievements, the 
Governor warned, “We have. formidable tasks ahead of us, 
calling for continued exertions on the part of every citizen. 
There can be no slackening.” He also enumerated following 
major problems of Hongkong: 


TRADE RESTRICTION 


_The pattern of trade indicates that Hongkong products 
are continuing to gain ground steadily in overseas markets, 
and that our exports in general are finding other outlets to 
offset the restricted and still declining market in China. 
We have continued, still at great cost to the Colony’s economy, 
to observe strictly the letter and the spirit of the United 
Nations’ embargo resolution on the export of strategic goods. 
However, during the past year we managed, in one way oF 
another, to ease the burden on local merchants without 
relaxing overall control. I hope that during this year we 
shall be able to relax our import controls further, and to 
rely almost entirely om, export controls, which are consider- 
ably less troublesome, both to merchants and to Govern- 


ment. The present arrangements for the Colony’s rice sup- 
ply have been in operation for over a year, and in general, 
they have worked satisfactorily. The position is, however, 
being kept under review, in order to ensure that the, public 
interest is served to the best advantage. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Part of the initial stages of the Kun Tong reclamation 
has been completed and some 27 acres of industrial land are 
now available for allocation. An inter-departmental work- 
ing committee was set up to advise upon an appropriate 
system of allocating sites and the terms and conditions on 
which sites should be granted. During their investigations 
it came to light that if there were intensive industrialisation 
of this area with innumerable factory chimneys, there would, 
under certain weather conditions, be a serious smoke 
nuisance, so serious that it would affect adversely the use 
of Kai Tak airport. It would-obviously be folly to spend 
$100 millions on improving the airport and then to blanket 
it out with smoke. This is a most unfortunate situation. 
It is now being closely examined to see if it would not be 
possible to permit factories that, relying on electric power, 
emit little or no smoke, or otherwise to reduce the smoke 
nuisance to a degree that would not interfere- with the 
airport. Meanwhile we- are stuck, Another limiting factor 
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is water. Certain industries are great users of water, and 
there will only be available at Kun Tong, even after Tai 
Lam Chung is completed, two million gallons a day. This 
limiting factor is however only a temporary one, until such 
time as the Lantao scheme is completed and comes into use. 
This however will not be for some years. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND WATER SUPPLY 


In the past year more than 2000 new buildings were 
erected, of which -1700 were houses or blocks of flats. This 
last figure shows an increase of more than 50% over the 
figure for the previous year. Public, that is government, 
construction has also not been lagging. More land has been 
reclaimed; 9 acres in the central reclamation, 9 acres at Chai 
Wan, 380 acres at Cheung Sha Wan, 45 acres at Hung Hom 
and 27 acres at Kun Tong. We should be getting some 
water from Tai Lam Chung next dry season, although the 
whole scheme will not be completed until September 1957. 
It is however now obvious that this scheme even when 
finished will not solve our problems, what with the constant 
increase in population and growth in industrialisation. In- 
vestigations are therefore being carried out on Lantao with 
the idea of building another large reservoir there. 


NEW TERRITORIES 


A programme of irrigation schemes at a cost of 
$400,000, financed from Colonial Development and Welfare 
fends, was completed during last year. A further scheme 
for improving communications and irrigation in the New 
Territories will be carried out over the next two to three 
years. This scheme will also largely be financed from Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare funds to an amount exceeding 
$4 millions. The Kadoorie brothers recently contributed 
$250,000 towards setting up a fund for loans to farmers on 
condition that Government contributed an equal amount. 
This offer was accepted and the necessary legislation enacted 
last year to constitute the fund. 


RESETTLEMENT AND HOUSING 


These twin problems remain one of our worst headaches 
and it will be several years before they are solved. By the 
end of March the population of the resettlement areas and 
estates will reach a figure of over 170,000, an increase of 
45,000 on the figure at the end of March last year. Of this 
number at least 105,000 will be living in accommodation 
built by Government since the beginning of 1954, and it can 
be stated with certainty that these 105,000 persons could not 
have been resettled by any other means. The experience of 
the past two years has shown that multi-storey estates are 
a necessity because of the shortage of land; and it is ob- 
vious that such estates cannot be financed by the squatters 
themselves. These persons can, however, afford to pay an 
economic rent to Government for a room in a seven-storey 
building, as is proved by the fact that in 1955 only $1,538 
had to be written off as irrecoverable, out of a total of 
$1,853,300 due in rent for rooms in the resettlement estates. 
The revenue from rents will enable Government to recover 
its capital expenditure in forty years, with compound interest 
at 334%, and is designed to cover all maintenance and ad- 
ministration costs. 


The fact that the main stream of resettlement must 
now be directed into multi-storey estates does not mean 
that development of the original temporary cottage areas 
has ceased. This form of resettlement is being continued 
as a means of putting to good use land which will not be 
required for any other purpose within the near future. The 
majority of these areas are, however, now full and they will 
not be able to take more than a very small percentage of the 
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remaining squatters. During the past year work was started 
on schemes for the construction of twenty-four new seven- 
storey blocks in three separate estates, and nine of these 
blocks will have been completed by the end of March. The 
draft estimates for next year include provision for the com- 
pletion of the remaining fifteen blocks which will provide 
accommodation for another 30,000 persons, so that by the 
time these schemes are completed in September of this year 
the population in the resettlement areas will be over 200,000. 


The population of the squatter areas does not include the 
persons living in huts on roof-tops, nor the dwellers in 
over-crowde(|’ basements. These persons are a_ separate 
problem, the solution of which will depend to some extent 
on whether means can be devised to prevent the re-occupa- 
tion of roof-tops and basements which have been cleared. 
Then there are the persons living in over-crowded tenements. 
This is the twin problem to squatter resettlement, the pro- 
blem of providing adequate low-cost housing. We have now 
entered the field of state housing through the medium of the 
Housing Authority (which is the Urban Council in another 
guise with certain additional members), and we have continu- 
ed to advance funds at low rates of interest to the Hongkong 
Housing Society, an unofficial agency which is operating with 
great success in the field of non-profit-making low cost hous- 
ing. Two large Housing Authority schemes have been ap- 
proved this year, for the building of about 2,600 flats to 
house about 20,000 persons, at a cost of $33 millions. 
Further large-scale schemes are under consideration by the 
Authority. The Housing Society made excellent progress 
during the year with the building of two housing estates 
with money advanced by Government. 4838 of the flats to 
be provided in these schemes are already completed, a 
further 796 will probably be finished during the forthcoming 
financial year, and these will be followed by the balance of 
659 flats, together with the school which is to be built as 
part of the Hung Hom Estate, sometime during 1958. 


Estimates of the natural increase of the population vary 
from 60,000 to 75,000 per annum. Government concluded 
that the whole housing problem must be reviewed in its 
widest possible aspects. An independent committee was ap- 
pointed to that end with very wide terms of reference. 
The new committee will examine every aspect of the housing 
problem, and report on every possible line of action. I 
hope they will consider the possibility of redeveloping slum 
areas, of developing new towns or suburbs, of accelerating 
non-profit-making housing schemes and of offering every pos- 
sible assistance, encouragement and guidance to private en- 
terprise, which must play a major part in any successful 
development plan. What the financial implications will be 
no-one can tell at this stage. But everyone would welcome 
a comprehensive report stating at least what can be done 
and at what cost. Only when that is known can we consider 
what we can afford and what we must do. It is also quite 
obvious that we cannot permit any increase in our popula- 
tion from outside until this grave shortage in housing is 
made up, to say nothing of the shortage in water and 
educational and health services. We should much prefer 
it if we could return to our traditional policy of freedom of 
movement of persons and freedom of movement of goods, 
for it is on these that Hongkong has largely been built up. 
But “needs must when the devil drives’, and we simply 
cannot take in thousands more from the mainland or else- 
where. As regards freedom of trade, we are hamstrung at 
the moment by the United Nations’ embargo. Let us hope 
that in the not too distant future it will be possible fully 
to restore these two freedoms. 


EDUCATION 


A new seven-year plan for primary education is now 
in operation. It calls for approximately 26,000 additional 
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primary school places in each of the next seven years, and 
for a propertionate expansion of teacher training. By the 
end of December last year 23,000 new places were found, 
compared with 10,000 for the corresponding pericd of the 
previous year. At the same time, the number of students 
admitted to Grantham Training College was doubled, and 
will ke increased further when a new wing to the College, 
row under construction, is completed. Loans issued for 
educational development now amount to $113 millions. Gov- 
ernment’s direct share in the extension of primary education 
will become more apparent in the coming year when new 
buildings, now in course of construction, are completed. 
There are strong social and political reasons why we should 
press forward with ambitious schemes for educational deve- 
lopment; but it would be neither wise nor safe to obtain 
this at the sacrifice of essential standards whether of teach- 
ing or accommodatior. 

The vapid development of industry in Hongkong is re- 
flected in the increased number cf local students who seek 
a technical education. In 1948 there were 716 students 
attending the Technical College; teday there are almost 
5,000. The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union has made an offer 
of $1 milion towards the cost of building a new Govern- 
ment Technical College, and this munificent lead has been 
followed by other generous offers from certain commercial 
and industrial groups. The first stage of this new College 
will be completed next year. 


MEDICAL & HEALTH 


The most noteworthy improvement in the health of the 
Colony during the past year is the fall in the incidence of 
typhoid fever and diphtheria. There is little doubt that this 
improvement is associated with the intensive immunisation 
campaigns which were carried out during the past three years. 
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but it must be pointed out that these diseases are still 
prevalent. The public is therefore urged to avail itself of 
the immunisation facilities offered by the Government in 
order to reduce further the incidence of these diseases. 
Tuberculosis continues to be the major public health problem 
in Hongkong. It is hoped shortly to improve the facilities 
for the treatment of this disease by the inclusion of a new 
tuberculosis clinic in a new polyclinic which has been planned 
at Shek Kip Mei. The new hospital of 550 beds which is 
being built by the Anti-Tuberculosis Association in the Aber- 
deen area at Wong Chuk Hang will provide a most welcome 
addition to the insufficient hospital accommodation which 
is at present available. Considerable strides have also been 
made in perfecting the system of ambulatory treatment at 
out-patient clinics. This special adaptation of treatment to 
meet the particular needs of Hongkong has attracted the 
attention of the World Health Organisation, and has been 
favourably commented on by visiting workers prominent in 
the field of tuberculosis. 

Perhaps the most outstanding thing in connection with 
the vital statistics of Hongkong is the remarkable increase in 
the number of births ever the number of deaths. There were 
fewer deaths from ail causes in 1955 than in 1954, but almost 
10,000 move births. The natural increase in the population 
during 1955 was over 70,000. This steady increase in the 
population is raising serious problems as regards housing, 
employment, education and health services. What can be 
done about it? L pose the question, but do not answer it. 

We shall probably never be able to achieve all that 
we want to do and which needs doing. But the rational 
man—and who more rational than the Hongkong man—strikes 
a balance between what he desires and what can be done. 
it is only in imaginary worlds that we can do whatever we 
wish. it is our task to strike the right balance. 


HONGKONG’S BUDGET FOR 1956-57 


In his Budget Speech in the Legislative Council last 
week, the Financial Secretary (Mr. A. G. Clarke) stated 
that no increases in taxation fox the coming financial year 
were proposed by the Government. Mr. Clarke revealed 
that on a conservative estimate there would be a revenue 
surplus of over $16.7 mitbon for the year ending Marcli 31, 
1956. Estimates for the year 1966-57 show a deficit of 
$43.5 million. Over Radio Hongkong, the Finaneia! Secre- 
tary gave the following brief outline of the budget for the 
coming year: 

I said last year that practically all our problems arose 
from ouv swollen population. They are still there; a certain 
amount of progress has been made, but again in 1955 the 
excess of births over deaths was over 71,000, and it looks 
as it our problems are going to be with us for a long time. 
We are still desperately short of water; short of housing; 
short of hospital accommodation; short of schools. 

Water Supply: ‘ne gravest problem is water; it is 
only when we are drastically restricted that we realise just 
how necessary it is The new reservoir is going along very 
well and we hope to get water from it next winter. But 
even when It is completed and filled, our water storage capa- 
city is only doubled, so that we shall have five hours supply 
daity during the dry season instead of two and a half. 

Housing Shortage: Our next most serious problem, 
housing, is being dealt with in several ways. Sauatter re- 
settlement blocks have been going up rapidly, and wil] con- 
tinue to go up, so dealing with the worst side of the problem; 


we have made $80 millions available to the Housing Authority, 
and are only sorry that they have not been able to get on 
more quickly; we have provided money for the Hongkong 
Housing Society, which is getting on with the job in its 
own quiet way; and we are either housing our own servants, 
or lending money to thern to build their own blocks of 
flats. 

Hospitals: For hospital accommodation and medical 
attention we hope to start work on the new Kowloon Hospital, 
with over 1,200 beds, before very long. We propose to 
lend the Anti-T.B. Association the money to put up a, sana- 
torium with over 500 beds. A long term plan, for expanding 
the Kwong Wah Hospital, is being prepared. We are building 
big new clinics at West Point, at Shek Kip Mei, and at 
Taipo, two of them with funds generously given by the 
Jockey Club. 

School Buildings: We are building three primary schools 
a yeac om our own, and we are providing very large sums 
by way of building loans, building grants, equipment grants, 
and recurrent subsidies, to many private bodies to enable 
them to build schools, 


Other Projects: We are yetting on with the airport; 
the new mental hospital is under way; roads are being 
reconstructed all over the place; sewers and drainage systems 
are being replaced and modernized; and we are going on 
with four reclamations at the same time to provide a little 
more living room. Most of these schemes come under the 
heading of Public Works Non-Recurrent, and these public 
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works will take over a quarter of our total budget for next 
year. 

Other Expenditures: The Police Force has to be re- 
inforced; the sanitary services have to be expanded; more 
postal services have to be provided; the necessary staff and 
money have to be made available to keep industry and 
trade going; staff and accommodation have to be provided 
for the revenue-collecting departments, and for the central 
secretariat; and so on. 

Small Surplus: Financially we are doing very well. 
This year there will be a small surplus of $16 millions. 
It is just on ten years since civil government was re- 
established after the war. During these ten years we have 
carried through a heavy rehabilitation programme, and have 
got well started on a development programme. We have 
borrowed only $50 million, and apart from that we have 
paid our way as we went along, and we are still paying our 
way. Our public debt amounts to less than two months’ 
income, and we have a year’s income in reserve. 

Taxation: There are no changes in taxation. For the 
next year our revenue, without any change in rates of tax, 
will be up by $14 millions on what we now expect to collect 
this year. Unfortunately, our estimated expenditure is up 
by a far greater amount, and we show an estimated deficit of 
over $43 millions on the year. But seeing that we have now 
a reserve of a year’s income in hand, we can well afford to 
let some of our capital expenditure come from our reserve, 
if that should be necessary. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1953/54 to 1956/57 
(in million BK$) 
Actua! Actual! Estimate Estimate 
1953/54 1954/55 1955/56 1956/57 
Revenue 396.9 434.5 435.5 449.8 
Expenditure 355.4 373.3 418.8 493.3 
Surplus 41.5 61.2 16.7 -— 
Deficit — — — 43.5 
ESTIMATED FINANCIAL POSITION 
1956—-1957 
$ $ 


Excess of assets over liabilities on 


3ist March, 1955 293,791,762 


Oty ee, te ey ee ee ek eer 435,561,685 
Revised estimate of expenditure 
1955-56 418,831,000 


Estimated excess of assets over 
liabilities on 31st March, 1956 _ 
Estimated revenue 1956-57 —....... 
Estimated expenditure 1966-57 ___ 
Estimated deficit 1956-57 —_.... 
Estimated excess of assets over 
liabilities on 31st March, 1957 


449,812,080 
493,286,400 


267,048, 


REVENUE 


Abstract of actual and estimated revenue for the period 1953 to 1957 


Head of Revenue Actual Actual Revised Estimate Approved Estimate 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
$ $ $ $ 

Duties 74,883,463 78,895,157 86,360,000 83,509,000 
Rates 37,614,897 39,651,662 49,100,010 50,550,006 
Internal Revenue . 160,461,736 167,918,224 152,200,000 148,500,000 
Licences, Fines and Forfeitures __........ 17,456,699 14,886,642 17,739,219 17,258,130 
Fees of Court or Office 28,055,781 87,382,810 30.141,331 32,505,650 
Water Revenue ._............---- 8,853,250 7,820,552 8,558,800 9.058.800 
Post Office ERS 1s og ee ere eee 19,946,543 22,654,032 23.661,000 25,085,000 
y Cant Ra ihwa youre se eee 5,369,489 4,675,784 4,724,000 4,726,000 
oe vba aie Rent ChE ORS 22,798,707 25,288,125 28,590,506 32,038,500 
Miscellaneous Receipts, 2..ccccc....2c.2c2cce-5-cec--eeteseeees 14,642,635 20,659,313 19,589,550 17,495,000 
390,083,200 419,832,301 414,664,410 420,717,080 
DOP AMAL PSE Cpa a lf 3 ee PR A ena 6,058,573 LE OVOT 23 11,305,000 10,005.069 
Colonial Development and Welfare Grants . 740,193 1,408,080 1,592 275 4,211,750 
Loans from United Kingdom Government — 1.297,218 8,000,000 14,878,250 
Total Revenue . 396,881,966 434452322 435,561,685 449,812,080 

EXPENDITURE 
Abstract ef actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1953 to 1957 
ditur Actual Actual Revised Estimate Approved Estimate 

Se ee 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 

$ $ $ pte 
H.E. the Governor’s Establishment -................... 377,421 ; eae Sern Heit: 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry Department BOs We he rae ne 
cE DRL 1 re ea ane 762.380 1,547.000 1,517,969 
i tee ee se Cane 2 061.1 16 2,014,476 3,291.000 8,496,790 
ryt Avevion Depertincny aa: 2'612'288 2.550.166 2.646.000 3,033,150 
Colonial Secretariat and Legislature ............-...... Gocs a 4°021'303 4'480°000 5.575 180 
Commerce and Industry Department _............ ne oeae "428 554 453.000 521200 
Cooperative and Marketing Department -_....... 53 Spa L170 000 26.534.410 

31,641,832 30,267, 

a le leer aie, <5" cae ek 11336113 12'955,710 16.174.600 19,095,000 
Paucar on, Pevexpmey™ 2.431115 2'62.4.585 3°415.960 3'824.930 
LeU BYP Ad Ce eee ar a ae ae 2.350.247 2,376,851 2,608,000 3,152,440 


Inland Revenue Department 


— Economic Review 
Head of Expenditure Actual Actual Revised Estimate Approved Estimate 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Judiciaryn de er eae ee LO 1,938,811 2,063,912 2,269,000 2,579,230 
Kowloon /Ganton Railwayacsee ee ees 4,154,838 7,832,025 7,572,000 4,212,800 
Labour Department ieeon 
B—Mines Division Fi 
A—Labour Division 688,322 { 748,429 | ee 119.380 
Legal Department ............... 669,641 684,294 840,000 856,380 
Marine Department 9,512,264 7,967,210 8,733,000 10,111,840 
Medical Department .......... 23,704,484 25,105,401 29,325,000 32,849,490 
Miscellaneous Services 64,941,839 45,069,336 11,545,000 10,930,350 
New Territories, District Administration 624,190 614,915 -769,000 792,870 
Pensione® 33 eee er Le SES 10,909,466 11,619,893 13,642,000 13,579,000 
Police Force 
Hongkomeaeolicary eee se, es. --eese cere ee } 31.802.576 | 34,632,221 36,843,000 42,008,200 
Hongkong Police (Auxiliaries) ... SS s 4 | 1,084,378 1,734,000 2,010,330 
Oste OM Cewe ec te Sn neat ee 11,420,212 12,252,302 12,598,000 15,616,550 
Printing Department ..........-........- 1,399,617 1,257,406 1,925,000 1,663,300 
Prisons Department ___............... 5,693,933 5,107,071 5,787,000 6,655,860 
Publi Geb tt am ame sed oe 3,766,043 3,361,345 3,333,000 3,307,000 
Public Relations Office _........ 506,979 531,567 462,000 494,410 
Public Services Commission 28,924 32,635 36,000 41,390 
Public Works Department __ 17,480,063 17,876,137 20,255,000 23,491,590 
Public Works Recurrent ............. 19,628,634 17,479,925 20,881,000 21,483,500 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 30,607,359 45,099,178 98,449,000 125,185,660 
Ovwarteningey oe5 secs ee eee ee 1,921,415 2,428,319 2,900,000 2,818,420 
Rating and Valuation Department . 327,349 354,439 454,000 503,000 
Registrar General’s Department _ 580,093 602,519 676,000 702,600 
Registry of Trade Unions __....... — 16,792 127,000 155,280 
Resettlement Department 3,824,283 3,963,344 5,685,000 6,494,730 
ovale ODSCLVALOL YS ee eter es cere se ce ore vs eeeee ee 919,591 1,043,820 1,356,000 1,433,870 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs _.............-. 384,144 395,620 450,000 441,500 
Social Welfare Office _.......... 2,529,908 2,077,036 2,603,000 2,646,090 
District Watch Force 258,556 271,947 310,000 313,480 
Stores Department _......... 1,265,085 7,874,459 7,940,000 9,231,000 
SUDVenCiONS: 0 ee ace eas ceca erence eens 27,639,261 34,645,531 85,443,000 52,683,410 
Treasury 
Ne eXe¥c BA bn Ua RO = Ene ore Peer ee 1,734,489 1,825,706 2,071,000 1,869,380 
Gustodianwor .eroperty . be. 50,273 51,319 50,000 39;590 
Urban Services and Urban Council 
Head Office and Sanitary Division __............ 12,829,225 13,481,981 14,752,000 17,757,470 
Gaxdengs Division) (esse. see x 649,807 860,360 1,184,000 1,256,920 
Housings Division) [eo e e eee — 63,917 56,000 221,790 
354,742,812 371,967,307 417,153,000 488,576,830 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes ___. 664,958 1,376,301 1,678,000 4,709,570 
Ocal age 92a ites ae SS Se A A aes 355,407,770 373,348,608 418,831,000 498,286,400 
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THE CONTROVERSY OVER AGRICULTURAL 


CO-OPERATIVIZATION 


In a thoughtful and detailed survey of the develop- 
ment of the policy of Agricultural Co-operativization in 
China it is suggested that the adoption of the resolution on 
the question by the CCP Central Committee on October 11 
last brought to a head a problem which will certainly be the 
most crucial issue in Communist China in the ensuing months. 
It is true that the transformation of private enterprise had 
been similarly hastened, and that the two wings of advance 
now proceed more or less on parallel lines. But the land 
and the peasant have always played an infinitely greater 
role, and enjoyed a far higher traditional value, than trade 
and the merchant, while the respective proportions are vastly 
different. 

In hjs “turn for the better” speech of June, 1950—his 
last major speech before his call-to-action speech on agricul- 
tural co-operativization at the end of July last—Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung described land reform as the first, principal 
task of the Party and did not even mention the question of 
co-operativization. Land reform was completed in 1950, and 
in 1951 the GAC decision on 1951 agricultural production, 
announced in February, quoted Mao’s words: “To get or- 
ganised is the inevitable road from poverty to richness,” 
and for the first time called for the general development of 
labour mutual aid teams in the old liberated areas and the 
starting of such an experiment in the new liberated areas. 


The basic policy of the Party on this topic was set forth 
for the first time in the draft decision of the CCP Central 
Committee circulated among the Party organs by the Party 
Centre on December 15, 1951 and formally proclaimed on 
February 15, 1953. This document revealed the existence 
of the three-stage co-operativization plan that has _ been 
applied until now, i.e.: Stage I: the temporary and seasonal 
mutual aid team; II, the perennial mutual aid team; and 
III the agricultural producer co-operative. Stage IV, the 
higher APCs which is now being similarly rushed ahead, 
was not then mentioned in the document, though in view 
of the over-all policy, this was obviously a part of the Master 
Plan. 

It was laid down that the co-operatives were to be de- 
veloped in areas where the masses have had rich experience 
in mutual aid and where stronger backbone elements were 
available, which then meant the old liberated areas, and 
where most of the mutual aid teams existed in 1950, when 
the total was just under 2% millions, or 10.7% of all peasant 
households. They rose to 8 million in 1952, fell slightly 
in 1953 but again rose to nearly 10 million in 1954, com- 
prising more than half all peasant households. 

The year 1953 is regarded as a most significant one. 
On February 15 the Central Committee of the CCP an- 
nounced its Decision on Agricultura] Mutual Aid and Co- 
operation. “What followed was a mystery story that was 
not much noticed at the time, but which would seem ex- 
tremely significant when seen now against the 1955 crisis. 
That something was wrong in the spring of 1953 came out 
in Mao’s speech last July, which divulged the information 
that in April, 1955, the Party Centre had sent out a warning, 
telling the rural cadres that they should not ‘repeat the 
mistake of 1953 in dissolving large numbers of co-operat'ves,’ 

Some idea of the true facts of the 1953 mistake were 
unwittingly given by Lin Tieh, the CCP Provincial -Secre- 
tary, in his account of the movement in the important pro- 
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vince of Hopei, which appeared in the Peking People’s Daily 
of October 30, 1955. This admitted that in 1953, when the 
Hopei APCs reached 5,800, the provincial bureau of the 
party under-estimated the degree of awakening of the 
masses and the leadership strength of the Party and mis- 
takenly carried out the socalled ‘anti-adventurist’ measure 
of dissolving more than one-third of them. At that time, 
cadres of the North China regional, Hopei Provincial, and 
Taming district levels went into the Taming villages and 
“blew away” 250 out of over 400 co-operatives, leaving 
only 60., “This was a heavy setback to the Socialist initia- 
tive of the masses,” says the Provincial Secretary. “The 
lesson was a most painful one. It was fortunate that the 
Party Centre pointed eut our error in good time, so that 
we did not develop this mistake further.” 


The seriousness of the matter becomes more apparent 
when viewed in juxtaposition with the CCP CC Decision, of 
December 15, 1951, but it was only published with revision 
on February 15, 1953. The published text, strangely 
enough, was marked by a great emphasis on the dangers of 
over-hasty advance and commandism, It would appear that 
not only the regional, provincial and district Party authori- 
ties were involved in the 1953 mistake, but that even the 
Party Centre was not entirely free from blame. The dimen- 
sion of the 1953 crisis was therefore equal to if not 
greater than that of the 1955 trouble. It would seem that 
the co-operativization movement met in 1958 the same kind 
of resistance in the rural villages of those advanced areas 
that it encountered in the whole country in the spring of 
1955. The peasants would not join the co-operatives ‘“volun- 
tarily’ and were angry to have their ownership of land 
tampered with. 

Their feelings were strongly reflected in the Party, so 
that even the Centre revised its decision in order to warn 
against adventurism and commandism, and the cadres from 
the regional level went down into the countryside to stop 
and turn back the movement. Thus, the crisis in the spring 
of 1955 was only a repetition of the 1953 one, with the 
difference that the movement was arrested in the first half 
of 1953, while in 1955 the Party decided not only to 
wave the green light but to go full speed ahead. It is argued 
with much cogency that viewed in retrospect, the 1953 
trouble was quite a setback for the Party and a lesson 
that the Party had taken to heart. The sharp reaction of 
Peking to a trend toward the same direction of retreat 
manifest in the spring of 1955 could be understood in the 
light of the experience of 1953. In this conneetion it is 
noteworthy that Vice-Premier Chen Yi, ‘in an article in the 
People’s Daily om November 13, said that “the Report of 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung on agricultural co-operativization 
settled the debate in the past three years on the question.” 
This bears out the assumption that the 1953 and the 1955 
crises were in fact the same conttnuous row. 


The turning-point, it is suggested, came in the summer 
of 1953. The Korean armistice was signed on June 8 and 
with the threat of war removed the CCP decided to get on 
with construction. The General Line of the Transition 
Period was put forward in the autumn of 1953 and an in- 
tensive propaganda campaign was unfolded throughout 
China. It-is also noted that it was on July 2, 1953, that 
Teng Tzu-hui was identified for the first time as the Director 
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of the CCP CC Rural Work Department, an organ not public- 
ly mentioned till then. The APC movement was resumed 
s00n after, and in October, 1953 the Party Centre called a 
national conference on mutual aid and co-operation work. 
The calling of this conference was divulged by Chen Po-ta 
in his speech before the sixth plenum. It was said to be 
the third CCP conference on the subject. Mao Tse-tung 
made a speech from which Chen Po-ta quoted the following 
passage: “Of the positions in the rural villages, if Socialism 
does not go in to occupy them, capitalism certainly will. Can 
it be said that there is any other way than the capitalist 
path and the Socialist path?” 

At the national conference it was decided to build APCs 
and give only supplementary attention to the lower mutual 
aid teams. The decision was notified in a CC document 
which bore the date December 16, 1953 but it was not 
published until February, 1954. This decision transferred 
the emphasis from mutual aid to co-operativization and an- 
nounced the complete programme of the CCP on the Socialist 
transformation of agriculture. In explaining the need for 
such policy, the Decision declared that: ‘‘The isolated, dis- 
persed, conservative and backward individual economy 
restricts the development of the agricultural productive 
power, and there has become more and more apparent a great 
contradiction between such economy and Socialist indus- 
trialization. We have to carry out the Socialist trans- 
formation of agriculture so that our agriculture can be 
changed from backward and small-scale individual economy 
into advanced and large-scale co-operative economy, thus to 
overcome step by step the contradiction born of the uneven 
development in the two economic departments of industry 
and agriculture.” Thus the dogma had already crystallised 
as early as 1953, before the Communists ran into a snag in 
agricultural production. 


The decision revealed the complete programme of the 
CCP on the Socialist transformation of agriculture: “Ac- 
cording to the experience in our country, the concrete road 
for the peasants to get united in production step by step 
is to pass through the stage of the temporary ‘mutual aid 
team of simple, common labour and the perennial mutual 
aid team which practices a certain division of work and 


division of labour on the basis of common labour 
and which possesses a certain small amount of com- 
mon property, to the APC with land shares, unified 


operation and more common property, to the higher APC 
(the collective farm) which practices the fully Socialist 
system cf common ownership »y the peasants. This road of 
development from Socialist budding, to more Socialist ele- 
ments, to fully Socialist co-operativization, is the road in- 
dicated by the Party for realising step by step the Socialist 
transformation of agriculture.” 

The Chinese formula differs in certain respects from 
the Russian formula. The road of co-operativization was 
attributed to the genius of Lenin and the Chinese programme 
was said to be based on the Russian experience in collec- 
tivism in agriculture. But the Chinese Communists claim 
that due to different historical and economic conditions, the 
Chinese formula had a number of departures. These dif- 
ferences were set out by Liao Kai-lung in a book “Socialist 
Transformation in China,” published in the China Youth 
Publishing House, Peking, in June 1955. The Chinese semi- 
Socialist APC is a transitional phase different from the Rus- 
sian practice of the nationalization of land right after the 
revolution. The Chinese instead began by giving the land 
to the peasant and thus did not repeat the Russian mistake 
of under-estimating the peasant’s passion for land owner- 
ship. For a time in the early phase the Chinese peasant 
still owns the land and then in co-operativization he loses 
his direct control over it but gets remuneration for it when 
it gets into the pool. That is designed to keep him cool. 
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Then the sale of land is banned and the balance of pay- 
ment in favour of labour rises as the payment for the land 
diminishes and the land becomes the common property of 
the co-operative. 


It is argued that the real period of crisis comes with 
the development of the APCs, and that the higher APCs 
will not involve such a crisis because the land is by then 
already in the co-operative. The “measured steps” is cer- 
tainly a more astute technique in reducing shock. In the 
words used by Mao Tse-tung in his July speech, “these steps 
will enable the peasants gradually to raise their degree of 
Socialist awakening on the basis of their own personal ex- 
perience and gradually change their way of life, so that 
they may not feel sharply that the change in their way of 
living has been too sudden.” Other differences between the 
Russian and Chinese methods cited include the fact that 
whereas in the USSR agricultural mechanization was carried 
out at the same time as collectivization, in China the social 
reform had to be done first because the industrial base is too 
weak to support the technical reform now; and, finally, 
whereas Stalin ordered the outright liquidation of the rich 
peasant (kulak). the CCP decided on a policy of restriction 
and gradual elimination of the rich peasant economy. 


In 1954 APCs deyeloped far faster than expected and 
by the summer. of that year optimism had swept the Party 
Centre and Teng Tze-hui predicted 14 million co-ops by 
1956 and 3 million by 1957, with the basic fulfilment of the 
task in the major agricultural districts throughout the 
country by 1958. “This is a piece of good news. I am sure 
you will be happy to hear it. This is the policy and plan 
of the CCP CC in regard to agricultural co-operatives.” 


The crop failure of 1954 was not yet quite evident, and 
the Party Centre did not realise ail the snags that would 
come with rapid development. The crisis thus did not come 
to a head until after the plan was pushed through. In 
January, 1955 the APCs reached 580,000 and by February 
the peak of 670,000 was reached, which represented the 
target of 600,000 set in October 1954. 


It was from this point that a chain of events occurred 
which betrayed the existence of a Great Debate in Com- 
munist China on the speed of agricultural] co-operativization. 
Tt may here be added that it almost synchronised also with 
the trial debate on the priority of heavy over light industry 
remitted perhaps by the Party Centre to the relative seclu- 
sion of Shansi Province, which proceeded for some months 
as it had done in Russia under Malenkoy’s Premiership, and 
was not disclosed by Peking until it was over, whereupon 
Peking hailed the decision in favour of heavy industrializa- 
tion. It may also be added that a significant groundswell 
was detectable in favour of consolidation ag against un- 
limited expansion at various crucial periods before the State 
Council Decision on Spring. Farming and Production on 
March 3 when, after noting the great development of APCs, 
the document went on to paint a rather dismal picture of 
conditions in the rural areas, and to disclose—whiie pain- 
fully seeking to disguise—that things were in a mess, “be- 
cause the APCs have been developed rather quickly while 
we lack sufficient experience and preparation, with many 
concrete policy matters not having crystallised into detailed 
and umfied measures (resulting in commandism and over- 
haste), whereby part of the peasants came to have misgivings 
and misunderstanding about co-operativization. Part of the 
peasants (mainly middle peasants) were unstable in their 
production feelings, and in some districts there was even 
witnessed the steep fall of prices of draught animals, the 
irregular slaughter of such animals and the indiscriminate 
cutting down of trees, etc.” 

The Decision made the ruling that: “In order to en- 
sure the healthy and normal development of the APC move- 
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KOREA’S DEMOCRACY 


By Pyo Wook Han 


There is a natural tendency for foreigners to view 
Korean political developments in terms of their own philo- 
sophical principles and historic traditions. We Koreans, in 
our desire for close association with the free world de- 
mocratic alliance—and particularly because of our deep 
admiration for the United States—have often made the same 
mistake. Actually, our political roots are sunk deep into the 
rich soil of our own four thousand years of history, and the 
Korean system is no less indigenous and therefore unique 
than is the American system. Whereas the Western de- 
mocracies owe their philosophical bases largely to John 
Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the totalitarian re- 
gimes owe their bases to Kant and Hegel, with overtones 


ment, the pace of the movement should be slowed down a 
bit. Before the spring farming, the development of new 
co-operatives should be stopped and efforts should be con- 
eentrated on reorganising the existing co-ops for their con- 
solidation.” 

Actually, at that time the spring flood and drought 
were afflicting many districts and tension in grain supply 
was reaching a climax. (Nothing is said about the moral 
effect on the higher officials and the kanpu of the compul- 
sory reading of the current chapters of Stalin’s History of 
the CPSU which happened to deal with the turbulent and 
terrible events of Stalin’s battle with the kulaki, but it must 
have given the lonely and overburdened kanpu in the deep 
countryside shocking nightmares). 

But the prevailing mood shown in the spring of 1955 
may well have been the root for the mistakes which Mao 
Tse-tung criticised in his July speech. The policy of “con- 
traction” occurred not only in Chekiang (directly mentioned 
in Mao’s rebuke) but in other provinces as well. Some 
mystery was made of who was responsible, but neither the 
provincial committees nor the Party Centre were concerned 
though it seems certain the policy came from Peking—pos- 
sibly from the State Council, acting independently of the 
Party through the national administrative apparatus or from 
some other control organ technically not of the Party Centre, 
which had been panicked by the very rea] troubles in the 
rural areas at that time. In any case Mao upheld the in- 
fallibility of the Party Centre by dissociating it entirely 
from the “mistake,” though the Party Centre could hardly 
have been entirely ignorant of the happenings. 

The People’s Daily in October 31 carried an article 
by the Deputy Secretary of the Chekiang Provincial Com- 
mittee (Lin Hu-chia) saying that “the chaotic ideological 
situation began to change after the CCP CC conference of 
May, but the real change came only after the study of Chair- 
man Mao’s Report on July 31.” In the first seven months 
of 1955 there were actually three national conference of 
provincial Party leaders to discuss the problem of agricul- 
tural co-operativization. Yet in fact in May there was no 
evidence whatsoever of any criticism of “rightist op- 
portunism,” while in all the writings of that period, the 
bogey was “leftist adventurismn.” And in the month of 
July, when the Great Debate on the speed of development 
must have continued to rage in Peking, no more than a 
couple of items appeared in the People’s Daily on the APCs. 
An article in the June Hsueh Hsi confirmed that the think- 
ing then was emphasis on consolidation and not on expan- 
sion. 


of Karl Marx, our Korean political genesis has been largely 
pragmatic. 

American historians have in recent years tended to in- 
terpret U.S. history in terms of an expanding frontier, which 
(among other things) gave its society a characteristic of 
fluidity. Korean history has been dominated by the fact 
of a steadily increasing population within a fixed area of 
limited boundaries. Consequently, our problem has been 
the contrary of that in America. We have had to develop a 
system that would accommodate more and more people to 
the stable or slowly growing resources of a geographically 
defined territory. 

As a direct consequence of this fundamental difference, 
American political philosophy has tended to emphasize the 
concept of liberty—the right of every individual to exploit 
for himself the fruits of a steady expansion. We Koreans, 
on the other hand, have had to refine and cultivate the 
concept of justice—the right of every individual to possess 
guarantees of fairness in the utilization of resources which, 
historically, have tended to shrink in ratio to the population. 
Our traditions, consequently, have stressed stability, a sense 
of communal responsibility, and the defense of property 
rights. These concepts have been spelled out into political- 
social institutions which satisfy our own special needs. 

At the foundation of our society rests a stable family 
system. Instead of the American ideal that every son 
should elevate himself to a higher social and economic 
status than his father, our ideal has been that every member 
of the family should do all in his power to insure the mutual 
welfare of his kin. 

By a fatural expansion, our second social-political unit 
has been the village. At least five hundred years ago, Korea 
developed an elaborate system of guilds, through which local 
governing principles were evolved to solve cooperatively all 
the multipie community problems: of planting and harvest- 
ing crops, of providing roads and other utilities, of super- 
vising marriages and funerals, of production and commerce, 
of law enforcement and defense. 

Our national government has been organized primarily 
to insure a national stability within which local solutions of 
personal problems could be achieved with maximum justice. 
Provincial Governors have always been closely controlled by 
public opinion. During the centuries of our monarchial 
system, anonymous investigators were sent around the 
country by the King to determine whether, when, and how 
the sense of justice of the ordinary people might be out- 
raged and to redress their grievances. The right of direct 
petition to the throne was always reserved to the humblest 
citizen. Channels were always kept open for continuous 
reformation, so that our history has been singularly free 
from revolutionary outbreaks, 

Under the leadership cf President Syngman Rhee, we 
have begun the evolution of a new republican democracy in 
which we have sought to retain the principles pragmatically 
evolved through forty centuries to meet our special require- 
ments and to strengthen them through adoption of the 
Western system of elected representation. When our 
Constitution was drawn up in 1948, a relatively smal! group 
of Western-educated leaders, influenced strongly by the 
existing American Military Government, adopted a constitu- 
tional system modeiled to a large degree on the American 
pattern, which fixed the goyerning power largely in the 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF BURMA, THAILAND, 
VIETNAM, CAMBODIA AND LAOS 


BURMA 


Closer friendship with Eastern bloc: The desire of the 
Burmese for neutrality was illustrated in their decision not 
to join the South East Asia Treaty Organisation, nor to 
accept any aid from that body. But the past three months 
has seen closer relations with the communist bloc because 
of the need to develop new rice markets. U Nu paid an 
official visit to the USSR and a joint communique issued by 
him and Bulganin indicated that they had been in accord 
on most of the discussion topics. U Nu’s proposal that the 
USSR should be asked to join future conferences of the 
Bandung powers was received with some surprise in the 
West. 

Russian leaders subsequently visited Burma and offered 
to build and equip a technological institute in Rangoon as 
a free gift to the Burmese people, and promised, in addition, 
to assist Burma in agricultural development, major irriga- 


hands of whatever group could win the periodic elections. 
In 1952 the Constitution was amended, as the result of an 
explosion of public opinion, to insure the right of the entire 
electorate to select their President,: rather than leaving 
this right to the small group of National Assembly members. 
Another amendment, adopted in 1954, established the prin- 
ciple that any law affecting the direct welfare of the entire 
nation must be submitted to all the people in a direct re- 
ferendum. Meanwhile, public opinion in Korea exercises a 
very direct influence in government through the medium of 
mass petitions and popular demonstrations. 

In a large and diverse nation such ag the United States, 
it may be impractical for public opinion to operate as closely 
upon the processes of government as it does in our small 
nation, which is compact and in which the strength of forty 
centuries of tradition insures a stability of public opinion 
that newer countries have not as yet been able to achieve. 
The chief point to be emphasized is that Korea inevitably 
has a political system which is not closely comparable with 
that of any Western nation. Our system works for our 
needs. In our situation, justice, stability, and the immediate 
influence of public opinion upon governing agencies are 
inviolate necessities. We are still in process of evolving the 
methods of satisfying these basic needs within the framework 
and amidst the opportunities of the Western system of elect- 
¢d representation. When our problems and our heritage 
are properly understood, we shall benefit from perceptive 
advice that is warmed by sympathetic understanding, rather 
than being subjected to criticism that too often persists in 
viewing our political structure “as though it were merely a 
microcosm of the American system newly planted in alien 
soil. 

The strong pressures of our own needs and the pragma- 
tic heritage of our own national experiences are inevitably 
reshaping the hastily-adopted form of our new republic. 
The ideal pattern has not yet been achieved. But our people 
have great confidence in our Government because they 
know the direction in which it is progressing. Our full 
success will be hastened if our friends abroad will temper 
their own evaluations with thoughtful consideration of the 
problems and the goals with which the Koreans are most 
deeply concerned. 


tion works, and the establishment of industria] plants. The 
Soviet Union will be paid in Burmese rice for the agricul- 
tural and industrial aid or, it is reported, will accept deferred 
payment if there is igsufficient rice. 

Relations between China and Burma were improved by 
the gift to Burma of a much prized religious symbol and 
1,500 tons of scrap iron. A scheduled weekly air service 
between the two countries will soon start, and there are 
plans for direct postal and telecommunication links. 


External difficulties remain: No great improvement in 
the external situation occurred during the second quarter 
of this year, and while there is some indication of an im- 
provement in the third quarter, the Burmese government 
cannot hope to relax control over importsenor efforts to 
stimulate exports. As the combined effect of these policies 
may be inflationary, the Minister of Industmes said in a 
speech that among measures under consideration to bring 
about a fall in prices were control over stocks, price control, 
increased imports and distribution by the Civil Supplies De 
partment (as opposed to private traders) and action against 
hoarders and profiteers. However, nothing further has been 
heard of this. 


Later, some remarks made by the Minister of Trade 
Development gave rise to the rumour that it had been de- 
cided to suspend Open General Licences, and consequently 
it was necessary to deny Officially that this was the inten- 
tion. In order to establish confidence within financial and 
trading circles, the Prime Minister, on September 28th, called 
a meeting of representatives of commercial houses and banks 
with the object of reassuring them about the state of the 
economy and about their own futures as traders. He stated 
that while there was a temporary shortage of foreign ex- 
change there was no real economic crisis as the economy 
of the country was basically sound. Non-essential private 
imports would have to be restricted, although a provisional 
foreign exchange budget for 1955-56 allocated K750 million 
($156 million) (compared to the 1954-55 figures of K780 
million) for the purchase of both private imports and state 
imports for the consumer. The latter are imports by the 
Civil Supplies Management Board and as it is the govern- 
ment’s intention to increase this Board’s allocation to one 
third of all imports during 1955-56, as opposed to their 
present allocation of about one eighth, the amount of foreign 
exchange available for private traders would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of K500 million ($104 million). Preswmably the 
concentration of imports into the hands of this Board will 
make the qualitative control of imports more effective. 


While the Prime Minister was possibly justified in under- 
playing the importance of the external difficulties in order 
to build up confidence, the problems are undoubtedly rather 
more than a “temporary shortage of foreign exchange” and 
it would be over-optimistic to read into this statement the 
intention of relaxing import controls, especially for con- 
sumer goods, in the near future. 


The above Economic Review was compiled by The Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit, London. Copyright is reserved. Graphs, statistics and general 
economic information including maps supplement the Economic Review 
which is being published quarterly: Similar quarterly reports are available 
on practically every country in the world from The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London S.W. 1. Enquiries regarding services and 
subscription rates may be addressed either to London or to the Hongkong 
representative, Mr. Eric E. Halpern, 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong. 
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Trade improves insufficiently: 
Monthly averages, mn. Kyats 


1954 
1st Qtr. 


2nd Qtr. 1st Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 
Exports: isc..0: 101.0 112.9 100.5 120.0* 
Imports 9 sch. 00 70.1 80.3 83.8 16.1} 
Balanee™ oon. +30.9 +32.6 416.7 
* April only. + Provisional, 
The deterioration noticed in the returns of the 
first quarter of 1955 appears to have halted in the 


second quarter. Imports were a little lower in the second 
quarter of 1955 than in the first quarter, or in the second 
quarter of 1954, and while it was not a large fall the 
provisional return is probably over-estimated as it is based 
on payment for imports, that is in general on imports of a 
few weeks before. Imports may be expected to fall off 
more decidedly in the later months of the year as the re- 
ductions in the value of Open General Licences becomes 
effective and as the government concludes its existing com- 
mitments. 

The high value of exports recorded for April of this 
year was not necessarily maintained throughout the quarter. 
April is generally a heavy exporting month because of the 
rice harvest, and exports including re-exports in April 1954 
were higher at K128.5 million ($27 million}. The increased 
activity of the government in the rice trade may have tended 
to eliminate the seasonal pattern-of exports, but the lower 
value of exports was more probably due to generally lower 
export prices. 

Because of the time lag between shipments and pay- 
ment for goods, the balance-of-payments position did not show 
any improvement in the second quarter. The payments 
deficit for May at K40.3 million ($8 million) was the largest 
monthly deficit since October 1954, and while it fell to K32.5 
million in June, this is still a substantial amount. However, 
in July the reserves, which had fallen from K656.0 million 
($136 million) in January to K5i0.1 million in June, fell 
only slightly to K506.0 million in that month. It is reported 
that. they may have risen by the end 6f August—for the 
first time since the second quarter of 1953—but that this 
improvement is due principally to a strenuous debt-collecting 
operation and is likely to be of short duraticn. 

In order to retain foreign exchange, foreign exchange 
holdings of Burmese residents and future acquisitions by 
them, whether held in Burma or abroad, must now be sur- 
rendered to authorised dealers against payments in kyats at 
the official rate of exchange (1 kyat: 21 US cents) within a 
month of acquisition. Non-citizens and foreign companies 
resident in Burma need not surrender past earnings of for- 
eign exchange, nor foreign exchange earned outside Burma. 
In addition all persons entering or leaving the country must 
declare foreign exchange, and while travellers will be able to 
retain their supplies Burmese nationals and foreign nations 
resident in Burma are required to surrender their foreign 
exchange. 

Although, then, there are some indications that the 
external situation may have improved, it still requires gov- 
ernment attention to the stimulation of exports and the 
restriction of imports. 

Rice shipments increase, but price lower: Shipments of 
rice in the first seven months of this year stood at 847,500 
tons, some 99,000 tons:more than the volume. exported in the 
same period of 1954: 100,006 tons were shipped in September 
of this year compared to 105,000 tons in the same month 
of 1955. Within this period, however, prices fell so that 
-Small Mills Special, the basic contract grade, which stood 
at £48 per ton at the end of 1954 fell to £33.5s. for the 
1953-54 crop in September of this year. Latest repprts are 
of slightly rising prices owing to low stocks and to an in- 
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creased demand for high quality rice from the United King- 
dom. Such a rise must be considered short-term as the basic 
statistical position is heavily loaded in the buyer’s favour. 


New sales—but carryover should be large: In the last 
review of this series an expected sale of 1,345-1,450,000 tons 
was reported for 1955. There have since been several new 
contracts: 25,000 tons of the 1953-54 crop was sold to a 
Philippine company at a price of £32.5s. per ton in Septem- 
ber, and a further contract for 12,000 tons is expected. 
20,000 tons was sold to Malaya at a price of £32.17s. and 
it is reported that the State Agricultural Marketing Board 
will be shipping an additional 15,000 tons of the current 
crop to Germany. Poland has contracted to purchase 50- 
60,000 tons within the next twelve months and some will be 
shipped this year. It is announced that sales to Hastern 
Europe for 1955 are 200,000 tons, mostly under barter 
agreement and for industrial purposes. Thus. total contracts 
and expected sales were in the neighbourhood of 1,500- 
1,550,000 tons which would have left a possible carryover 
into 1956 of 550-600,000 tons which is still larger than the 
carryover from 1954 (at 400,000 tons). The newly an- 
nounced Russian purchases have, however, altered the pic- 
ture: although details are not available it is reported that 
the new agreement practically ensures the absorption of the 
whole of Burma’s rice surplus. In view of the size of the 
surplus and the deterioration in quality of the 1953-54 crop 
this is highly unlikely, but undoubtedly Russian purchases 
are to be heavy and will improve economic prospects both 
for this year and for as long as the Russians care to con- 
tinue such a barter trade. 


Government seeks to incréase exports: The government 
continues its efforts to stimulate rice exports: the Trade 
Development Minister has reaffirmed the policy of allowing 
private firms to buy rice within Burma. It is hoped that 
this move, combined with the construction of more godowns, 
will solve storage difficulties and prevent deterioration in 
quality. (China is currently claiming £60,000 from the 
Burmese government for demurrage). 

The government is continuing its search for new mar- 
kets and has already made efforts to secure contracts for 
next year. In a three year trade agreement signed with 
Poland, rice will be the main export in return for consumer 
goods, machinery, ships, river craft, motor vehicles and other 
capital equipment. In the first year of the agreement Poland 
will take from 50,000 to 60,000 tons, and East Germany has 
agreed to buy £3.0 million ($8.4 million) of rice annually 
during the next three years. It appears that the communist 
bloc countries are the most promising customers as many of 
the normally heavy importers will réduee imports of rice in 
1956. Japan has had an excellent tice harvest, Indonesia 
is rapidly becoming self-sufficient and India’s needs should be 
small. The Trade Development Minister visited India and 
sought to persuade the Indian government to plan its rice 
policy in order:to be able to import 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
of rice annually, and while there has been no further report 
on the outcome of this visit, it seems improbable that India 
will in fact agree. - Should Russia continue to purchase heavi- 
ly in the next year, prospects will, however, greatly improve. 


Other exports, although good, do not compensate: 


Burmese exports 


January—March 


1954 1955 
235.2 135.6 
18.8 24.7 
6.5 12.5 
6.5 3.4 
0.5 0.6 
11.8 8.4 
0.3 0.1 
7.7 8.7 
301.9 211.6 
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Exports other than rice were, with the exception of teak 
and base metals, promising in the first quarter of this year 
compared to the same period of 1955. High rubber prices 
have undoubtedly increased the value of rubber exports for 
the year as a whole, Although shipments fell off in the 
third quarter, high prices should compensate fot this, and the 
government is making efforts to assure larger shipments 
in future. A Rubber Marketing and Development Board 
has been set up and the government is to appoint five agents 
for the purchase of rubber for export. To encourage domes- 
tic and foreign investors, it is announced that there will 
be no nationalisation of rubber estates for a period of thirty 
years. 

Although raw cotton exports increased in the first quar- 
ter, this cannot be expected to last as cotton production is 
not expected to rise above the 1954 level while prices are 
generally lower; in addition the domestic industry is prob- 
ably absorbing more. 


Government action in mining and timber: The govern- 
ment continues to stimulate exports of metals and timber, 
and has announced the intention of advancing money for the 
purchase of mining machinery and equipment through the 
State Commercial Bank. Where necessary, experts will be 
provided and already sixty students have been sent abroad 
for training. 

The government proposed an intensive production drive 
for 162,000 tons of round logs this year and although experi- 
mental mechanical extraction methods have been working 
satisfactorily, and although two new sawmills have been put 
into operation and two more are planned, rebel activity is 
holding back production. Attacks on well-guarded rafts in- 
dicate that production will go slowly unless the river valleys 
are cleared of insurgents. In a further attempt to increase 
production the tender system has been eliminated and the 
government now proposes to sell the right to extract timber to 
well-organised timber trade associations at negotiated prices. 


As a first step in the elimination of over-production in 
certain commodities and under-production in others, a 
thorough study of Burma's topography, climate, rainfall and 
types of soil is to be undertaken. 


Import controls made more flexible: The strict control 
over imports has been maintained, although the blanket re- 
striction of Open General Licences has been found to be 
too inflexible and a series of additions to the list have been 
made: these include items listed under the main categories 
of chemicals, scientific, surgical and optical instruments, spare 
parts for motor cars, tools and implements, parts of machin- 
ery, hand sewing needles, agricultural implements and motor 
spirits. There have been in addition several minor exclusions 
from the OGL list including electric transformers, electric 
washing machines and printing machines. 


The Burmese government has also issued amendments 
and additions to the list of articles which can be imported 
under licences issued for hardware and textile goods: the 
additions are miscellaneous goods, whilst exclusions include 
cotton knitted fabrics, woollen rugs and rayon carpets. 


It was also announced that Industrial Import Licences 
valid for shipment up to the end of the year and issued with 
the stipulation that only 50 per cent of their values should 
be utilised up to the end of September can now be used to 
the full extent of their value. 


Attention to self-sufficiency: As the current situation 
calls for such a restriction of imports, the government is 
eager to develop the industrial resources of the country in 
order to reduce import needs and also to cure problems of 
under-employment and seasonal unemployment. 

Establishments now under construction include a steel 
rolling mill, two sugar mills, a silk reeling factory, a tea 
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factory, a tile and brick factory, a pharmaceutical plant and 
various small-scale enterprises including wood-working, textile 
weaving and hand paper making plants. 

It has been decided to enlist the services of the British 
firm of Powell Duffryn for the exploitation of the Kalewa 
coalfield, and the government hopes to extract 60,000 tons 
of coal next year, increasing production to 300,000 tons by 
1959. This last production should be enough to meet the 
requirements of the Burma railways, inland waterways, and 
electricity board. 

A plan has been announced whereby national industrial 
enterprises can obtain machinery and equipment as well as 
the services of foreign technicians on a hire-purchase basis, 
presumably with a certain measure of government aid. In 
addition a joint venture between Burmese capital and the 
government is envisaged for the erection of a sulphuric 
acid plant with a daily production of ten tons: production 
will go largely into car batteries of which some 30,000 are 
sold each year in Burma. Attempts to increase petroleum 
production, however, have been set back by a strike involving 
6,000 workers and affecting both oilfields and depots. 


Market prospects: It is reported that import restrictions 
combined with the slowing down of the development pro- 
gramme have caused the market for contractors’ plant to 
fall, although the market for materials and equipment con- 
cerned with private building is expected to expand. The 
position of the United Kingdom and the United States as pri- 
mary suppliers of this equipment is threatened by barter 
trade agreements which Burma has concluded and by Japa- 
nese reparations under which Burma can import equipment 
without lowering reserves of foreign exchange. 

It was reported in mid-October that Burmese business- 
men had decided to ask the government in view of the 
shortage to allow the import of £750,000 ($2 million) worth 
of textiles: there has been no further comment on this 
proposal}. 


Financial Agreements: The need to cover the balance- 
of-payments deficit, and yet push ahead as far as possible 
with development plans has led to a loan from India. This 
provides for a 4 per cent 200 million rupee ($41 million) 
loan repayable in half-yearly instalments of Rs. 25 million 
commencing in March 1959. The loan is convertible into 
all sterling area currencies but it is understood that Burma 
will use the greatest possible proportion of the loan in 
purchases from India. 

In addition Burma and Japan have signed the $250 mil- 
lion reparations agreements concluded last year: the Japa- 
nese government will pay yen funds into Burma’s reparation 
accounts in private Japanese banks, with which the Burmese 
government will make arrangements for export from Japan. 
Part of these funds will go to finance development: the 
Burmese government has signed contracts valued at £1,198,- 
000 ($3.3 million) with two Japanese engineering companies 
for the construction of a hydro-electric project. Of this 
amount the Japanese government will pay £963,000 under 
the reparations agreement. 


THAILAND 


Democracy imposed from above: Marshal Pibul Song- 
gram continues to introduce democracy to Thailand’s political 
life: preparations are being made for the establishment and 
registration of political parties to contest the 1957 election, 
but so far the response to this modest reform has been 
disappointing and of the three groups which have applied 
for registration, none appear to possess enough public appeal, 
financial backing or influential leaders to compete success- 
fully with the present government. 
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It is reported that the recent demotion of Police General 
Phao Sriyanondh may be followed by a further reshuffling of 
power within the cabinet, aimed it is thought, at the com- 
plete removal of General Phao and Field Marshal Phin from 
the government. 


Greater Liberalism: The Prime Minister continues his 
stated policy of reducing as much as possible the role of 
state monopolies in the economy and minimising the financial 
burden which these monopolies impose on the people. The 
Express Transport Bureau will not be allowed to operate 
new routes or to imcrease the scope of its activities and 
the monopoly of the Taharn Samakki and the Poultry Bureau 
in the export of livestock has been terminated. The Prime 
Minister stated his disapproval of the participation of mem- 
bers of the government and state employees in private 
business: he promised to take steps to divest himself of all 
his business interests and it is reported that several of his 
colleagues have followed suit. 

These reforms were the result of the Prime Minister’s 
tour in the West. Other government efforts to liberalise 
trading conditions have been induced by the bright economic 
situation. It remains to be seen. whether conditions are 
favourable enough to justify the widespread changes in- 
stituted which include abolition of multiple exchange rates 
and the freer admittance of imports. 


Trade in first half highly satisfactory: 


Foreign Trade 
(monthly averages) ($ mn.) 


954 1955 
1st Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 1st Qtr. 2nd Qtr.* 
Bxporte;f.0.b.. sosusnesoyes 22.4 a1 .7 28:5 26.9 
IEmporta re i. f 2) Wicics.eccs oe 25.6 27.4 24.0 23.5 
—3.2 —5.T +4.5 +3.4 


* Two months only. 


The trading conditions of the first half of this year ap- 
pear highly satisfactory: exports in both quarters were well 
above the levels recorded in the first two quarters of 1954, 
and imports fell. This resulted in the conversion of the 
trade deficits of the first two quarters of 1954 into surpluses 
in the first two quarters of this year 

However, while imports continued to decline, at least 
up to May, exports ceased to rise, and the provisional trading 
surplus of the second quarter of this year is smaller than 
that of the first quarter. 

The Bank of Thailand disclosed at the end of the first 
half of 1953 a credit balance of U.S.$27.5 million in the 
Overseas payments account. Of this sum $20 million was a 
credit in the clearing account with Japan. The gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of the Bank of Thailand rose 
steadily from $273 million at the end of December 1954 to 
$316 million at the end of June 1955. 

Some deterioration in third quarter—but still good: 

turns for the later part of the year. show continually 
decreasing imports—wel] below the 1954 level: while in July 
and August of 1954 B1Z07 million ($55.8 million)* was 
imported, in the same menths of this year only B1,006 
million was recorded. Exports too appear to have fallen 
in value compared with 1954: in July and August of 1954 
exports were valued at B863 million, while in the same 
months of 1955 they totalled B758 million. The re-valua- 
tion of these returns in terms of dollars in line with the 
table will, however, raise the level of exports in comparison 
with imports and it is probable that while there will be a 
trading surplus at the end of the third quarter, it will be 
much smaller than the surpluses attained in the first two 
quarters. 


* All Thailand conversions done at the current buying rate of U.S.$ = 
B21.56, as the par value of the currency has not yet been established. 
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Single buying and selling rate: The strengthening of 
the Baht which took place in August and September, from 
U.S.$ = B22.40 at the beginning of August to B21.70 at the 
end of September is not necessarily indicative of improved 
trading conditions but is rather the product of the exchange 
rate reforms put into force at that time. In August, the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs abolished the obligation to sell 
foreign exchange, thus enabling exporters of these commodi- 
ties to sell all their exchange on the open market. To offset 
the disappearance of the Bank’s profits on the resale of this 
exchange, however, the export premiums on rice and tin 
were raised. The only export proceeds which had to be sold 
to the Bank at the official rate were 20 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from rubber exports and in September this too was 
abolished—virtually ending the system of multiple exchange 
rates. The increase in exchange offered for sale on the 
market, which has strengthened the position of the Baht, is 
estimated at U.S.$1.5 million a month. The official buying 
and selling rates per U.S.$ are now B21.56 and 21.73 respec- 
tively. 


Export duties raised as compensation for government: 
In order to finance the Bank of Thailand’s losses in connec- 
tion with these changes, export premium on rice, tin and 
rubber were increased. Minor alterations are an increased 
export duty on certain kinds of fish, and a reduced export 
duty on onions, fruits, oils and greases. Certain exports 
have been exempted from prior Bank of Thailand approval: 
these are. small consignments of charcoal, timbér, rice, tin, 
rubber and empty drums for fuel oil or lubricants. 


Rice trade slower lately: The premiums imposed to 
offset. the fall in the Bank’s profits, as exporters of rice 
became free to sell all ‘their exchange proceeds on the open 
market, are as follows: 


(Baht per metri¢ ton) 


White Rice : Old Premium New Premium 
100 per cent whole and 5 per cent broken ...... 400° 1,050 

10 per cent, 15 per cent and 20 per cent broken .. 400 950 

25 per cent to 50 per cent broken .............. 400 600 
Broken Rice 

Grade CATE oaga cowie sis stems venocy casi cicicnarnese ache 200 . 400 
Cranes Baars octane atric cette tote ete ete e arateeterete tsi sietetarae 200 300 


In addition the export duty for white rice was. raised 
from B137 per metric ton to B196, and for broken rice from 
B62 to B85 per metric ton. 

The price of rice has been well maintained in the past 
two months. At the end of August White Rice 5-7 per cent 
faq. stood at £59.0s. per metric -ton, c and f, London/ 
Continent, and fell only slightly to £58.10s. at the end of 
September and to £58.5s. on October 10th. It was expected 
that the easing of the rice export regulations would be 
followed by a marked decline in export prices but demand 
for export appears to have remained firm and it is reported 
that the up-country dealers are holding back on paddy sales 
until prospects for the new crop are determined. In addi- 
tion, low water level due to subnormal rainfall made inland 
transport difficult. 


Exports of Rice 
(000 long tons) 


3rd Qtr. 1954 2nd Qtr. 1955 
276.9 382.7 


3rd Qtr. 1955 
274.6 


2nd Qtr. 1954 
229.6 


The quantity of rice exported in the third quarter fell 
off heavily from the level of the second quarter and ap- 
proximated shipments for the equivalent quarter of 1954. 
Shipments in September particularly fell heavily to 76,400 
long tons compared with 101,000 long tons shipped in August. 
It is reported that the trade continued to decline in October. 


Further Contracts: New rice contracts have been made, 
however: it was stated in September that Japan had been 
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asked to send a mission to Thailand to negotiate a new 
trade agreement as the old Open Account agreement expired 
at the end of August. It is understood that Japan is willing 
to increase rice purchases 1f the quality can be improved by 
better milling. 

An Indian Trade Mission purchased about 15,000 tons 
of Brokens at current market prices in September and is 
reported to be interested in a further 35,000 tons. 


Rubber exports increase: The price of rubber remains 
high in spite of the fall from 3/7 RSS 1 (Spot), in mid 
September which continued until November when it stood at 
2/10. It then rose to the current quotation of 3/5 com- 
pared with 2/2 in December of 1954. This higher average 
price is due to the stromg statistical position: production 
of rubber for this year is estimated at 1,850,000 and con- 
sumption rather higher at 1,860,000 tons. While the market 
is currently uncertain, this should assure a generally high 
price at least in the near future. 


Shipments of rubber in July and August of 1954 amount- 
ed to 19,192 long tons and in the same months of 1955 
to 24,308 long tons: August showed a large increase from 
10,300 in July of this year to 14,008 tons. This increase 
in quantities exported has been called forth by higher prices, 
and should be expected to continue. 


Easier credit for farmers: Plans have been announced 
for the establishment of a Farmers’ Bank, with an initial 
capital of B50 million ($23 million) rising by government 
donations of B20 million per year to B500 million. With 
land as a guarantee farmers will be able to secure loans up 
to B1 million at 64 per cent per annum compared with rates 
of about 40 per cent currently charged by money-lenders. 
This should allow for greater agricultural development in 
future, and therefore aid the export trade. 

Tin prospects favourable: Prospects continue favourable 
for the tin producers: the statistical position remains firm 
and no surplus for this year is expected. If the United 
States continues its stock-piling policy in 1956 and if con- 
sumption does not change from the current level, there is a 
likelihood of demand exceeding production by some 9,000 
tons. The market is now refiecting the improved statistical 
position and with sustained buying on a market already 
short of metal the price has advanced to £790 compared: to 
£705 in December of 1954. 

Exports of tin-in-concentrates are estimated at a monthly 
average of 800 long tons for the first half of the year: 
estimates for July and August increase this quantity to 900 
and 1,000 long tons respectively and this is substantiated by 
increased production in the third quarter of the year. 

Early in September an agreement between the United 
States Federal Facilities Corporation and the Thai govern- 
ment was signed, whereby the former undertook to buy from 
600 to 800 tons of ore from Thailand: the value of tin ex- 
ports should, then, increase further towards the end of the 
year. 


Import restrictions lifted: Encouraged by these favour- 
able trading conditions, the government liberalised the import 
trade by removing the need for import licenses except for 
a few commodities which are either unessential or compete 
with local products. To offset this liberalisation, however, 
the customs duties on a copsiderable number of commodities 
were raised. — 

The new import control system still has a short list of 
prohibited goods which includes shoes made of straw, coconut; 
groundnut and palm oil—goods, that is, which are mainly 
produced in Thailand.. There is, in addition, a category of 


goods—non essentials—whose import is to be restricted and 


for which import licences continue to be necessary: : these 


include canned-meat and fruits, weaving yarns, articles made 
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of paper, opaq shirtings, drills, printed textiles and embroi- 
dered textiles, cement, motor cars and white sugar. 


Goods which were previously banned but may now be 
imported freely and without licence include cereals, wheat 
products, salt, furniture, toys, handkerchiefs and household 
linen, rubber pillows and mattresses, cement roofing tiles, 
earthenware and asbestos. In addition some goods which 
were previously banned can now be imported against im- 
port licences and will only be admitted in restricted quanti- 
ties—these include tinned meat and fruit, printed calico, 
and yarns. 

On the other hand, customs duties have been increased 
on a variety of gcods including confectionery, salt, whisky, 
gin, toilet preparations, dry batteries, footwear, leather and 
artificial leather, metal furniture, refrigerators, shirts, 
blouses, underwear, sweaters and household linen. A minor 
amendment concerns the consignment of goods of up to 
B3,000 ($139) in value through Bangkok and of up to B5,000 
in value through other customs stations without a certificate 
of payment issued in advance by the Bank of Thailand. 


The effect of the new measures is to limit the quantities 
of many unessential imports and competitive imports through 
the action of increased customs duties instead of by quotas. 
However, there will probably be an increase in imports of 
goods formerly banned which will not be offset by the re- 
duction in purchases of imports such as whisky, leather 
goods and ready made clothing which are now protected in- 
dustries in Thailand. On the whole, therefore, there should 
be an increase in total imports. 


Development speeds up: In addition to the market 
openings caused by the liberalisation of import restrictions 
there are opportunities connected with the development pro- 
gramme which is being speeded up as the internal position 
improves. The World Bank has granted a loan of $12 
million to the State Railway of Thailand to finance part 
of the’ railway’s five year investment plan, and it is planned 
to spend not only the entire value of this loan but a further 
$36 million contributed by the State Railway and the gov- 
ernment on purchases of imported equipment. Tenders for 
railway workshop equipment have already been invited, and 
it is expected that 30 diesel locomotives, 170 passenger 
coaches and 850 goods waggons will be purchased later. The 
World Bank has also loaned $4 million in eonnection with 
port improvement in Bangkok: most of the loan will be spent 
on dredgers. 


The International Co-operation Administration has loan- 
ed $6.5 million for the construction ahd repair of roads, parti- 
cularly in the North East provinces. It is reported that. of 
this sum $2.5 million will be spent on road building machinery 
and $265,000 in land surveying. Plans include the building 
of several reinforced concrete bridges. 


It is reported that the largest buyers have built up stocks, 
particularly of the heavier type of equipment. Nevertheless 
opportunities exist especially for suppliers who can offer 
short delivery dates, after sales service and particularly 
robust equipment as it is handled almost exclusively by 
unskilled labour; the Americans provide most of the equip- 
ment as they also provide much economic aid. 


_, Towafds greater industrial self-sufficiency: An essen- 
tidl part of the government’s policy. of liberalising. ‘the im- 
port trade is. the development of domestic industry in order 
to attain greater self-sufficiency. Already, several existing 
industries have received a certain measure of protection 
through Increased customs duties, and the government con- 
tinues to encourage not only €xisting industries, but also new 
industries. 

The government has issued -a statement of policy with 
regard to the promotion of industries: ‘Investment. can. be 
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made freely and the government will not interfere with the 
undertaking, grant privileges to competitors or nationalise 
the undertaking. Certain industries are reserved to the state 
Such aS armaments and communications, and other industries 
must be carried out under a contract with the government 
(such as the production of liquor, forestry and banking). 


For suitable enterprises, however, the government is 
willing to grant exemption from or reduce duties on imported 
machinery and materials, reduce both internal and export 
taxes, give protection, and allow remittances and free entry 
of foreign workers. These advantages apply particularly to 
the iron and steel, metal, sugar and gunny bag industries, 
but the government is willing to consider plans for other 
industries and hopes to enlarge the list of suitable industries 
gradually. Much will depend of course on the administra- 
tion of this policy as to how effective it will be. 


One example of the desire for self-sufficiency is the 
arrangement with the Krupp Corporation which is to hold a 
survey lasting six months and costing $112,000, on the 
possibility of setting up an iron and steel works for the 
government. The Corporation proposes the adoption of the 
Krupp-Renn process and the use of lignite as fuel: the 
minimum economic production would be 125,000 tons of 
steel bar or 90,000 tons of processed steel per year. The 
Corporation is offering to supply plant worth B625 million 
($28.9 million) and any further plant that may be required 
on ten years’ credit at five per cent. The Thai government 
will be responsible for meeting the local costs and for find- 
ing B200 million of capital. 


Aid for existing industries: The government is to set 
up an Industrial Co-operative Organisation for the develop- 
ment of cottage and small industries, with an initial capital 
of B15 million which will be increased to B50 million: in 
the first place, the resources of this organisation will be 
devoted to the development of the rubber industry. 

Attention is to be given to the expansion of the textile 
industry which at present consists of 4 spinning factories 
with 38,000 spindles and 900 mechanical looms in addition 
to many more hand looms. It is planned to instal 25-30,000 
spindles over the next two years. 

A new company, the Thai Coal and Oil Company, has 
been set up with a capital of B300 million to exploit the rich 
shale oil resources in Tak province. It is reported that the 
fuel oil derived from this source will meet all the country’s 
domestic needs for 100 years. 

In addition it is reportéd that the government is to go 
into the production of emergency rations for the army, and 
that the Acting Minister of. Industry is on. a three month 
tour of European industry with the hope of establishing plans 
for the domestic production of motor bicycles and an as- 
sembly factory for cars. 


VIET-NAM, CAMBODIA AND LAOS 


Political Activity: The political life of south Viet-Nam 
has centred, in the past three months, around the conflict 
between Bao Dai, the head of state, and M Ngo Dinh Diem, 
the Prime Minister; this resulted in a plebiscite in which 
Diem received a vote of 98 per cent in his favour, and became 
the new head of state. This result was generally accepted 
by the major powers, but the prospect of holding all-Viet- 
Nam elastions seems further away than ever, and in spite of 
promises of constitutional reform mentioned by Diem there 
is no reason to believe that the present authoritarian system 
of government, well illustrated by the recent imposition of 
the death penalty for stock exchange swindles, will be al- 
tered. 
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The new Cambodian National Congress under the leader- 
ship of Prince Norodum Sihanouk, the former King of Cam- 
bodia and leader of the Popular Socialist Community, which 
carried every seat in the recent general election, met and 
declared Cambodia an independent state. The congress also 
voted in principle for a number of internal changes aimed 
at abolishing corruption and leading to greater efficiency of 
government. 

In Laos, representatives of the Royal Government of 
Laos, and the pro-Communist Pathet Lao movement agreed 
in mid-October on principles for bringing a cease-fire into 
effect. 


Viet-Nam: Viet-Nam’s imports, which had previously 
been below the 1954 average rose in the second quarter and 
gave every indication of a continued rise under a grant of 
$22.7 million from the I.C.A., which will be devoted to pur- 
chases of medicine, food, textiles, vehicles, industrial ma- 
chinery, mining equipment and artificial fertiliser. 

Rice exports in the first eight months of this year at 
110,500 tons were some 50 per cent less than the year 
before. Prices, however, rose sharply from £39.14s (White 
Rice No. 1 25. broken) in September to £48.11s.7d in Octo- 
ber—adding further to the already mornting cost of living. 
Rubber exports will be frustrated by a strike of 25,000 
rubber workers in mid-November which apparently is not 
yet settled. 

There is a noticeable change in the direction of trade: 
whereas France’s share of Viet-Nam’s 1954 imports was 72 
per cent, this fell to 46 per cent in June of this year, and 
the shares of both U.S. and Japanese goods rose to 12 per 
cent and 11 per cent respectively ir June of this year. 
Shipments from the United States in later months indicate 
that imports from that country will fall in the third and 
fourth quarters. 


Cambodia: The total value of Cambodia’s exports appear 
to be lower this year owing to fewer shipments of rice, 
which is not compensated by increased values of rubber ex- 
ports. Imports have also fallen although tenders for tex- 
tiles, condensed milk, pharmaceuticals, and lathes continue to 
be issued under the auspices of the I.C.A., who are in addition 
financing imports into Laos under the $26 million programme 
for 1955. 


Trade agreements: The government of Viet-Nam in an 
effort to increase exports is re-negotiating the commercial 
agreements which were signed prior to 1954 by the govern- 
ment of France. New agreements have been signed with 
the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium and Luxemburg, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Negotiations are now under- 
way for trade agreements with Japan, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Australia, the United Kingdom and a number of other 
European countries. In addition the new Franco-Viet-Minh 
trade pact, which is a limited barter agreement calling for 
commercial exchanges to the value of £1 million ($2.8 
million) over the next year, has been signed. 


Separate currencies established: The states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam are in process of establishing 
new currencies. The Bank of Indochina and Institute of 
Issue notes in circulation are to be converted at par and 
this operation was scheduled to begin in September and end 
in October, with each country having the option of extend- 
ing the conversion deadline into November. The Viet-Nam 
piastre, the Cambodia riel and the Laos kip will all exchange 
at the rate of one to ten French francs. 

_ here have been rumours that this reform will be 
followed by a break away from the French franc zone and 
a link with the dollar (at a rate of 35 to one U-'S.$). It is 
reported in addition that the National Bank of Viet-Nam 
has told the private banks that the actual dollar rate is 
guaranteed for application to imports effected within the 
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Economic Review 


THE: PHILIPPINES: sINesi3o> 


PART ONE 


OVERALL TRENDS 


Notwithstanding the existence of recessionary elements, 
the Philippine economy continued to show gains in 1955. In 
comparison with previous years, there was a rise in national 
income, production, gross sales, employment, wages and 
earnings which helped to counteract the recessionary forces 
and partially cushion their adverse impact on the domestic 
level. 


National income is expecied to reach P7.7 billion in 
1955, a gain of about 4 per cent over last year’s total, while 
the combined index for physical production indicated a 5.4 
per cent increase over the same peried. Manufacturing acti- 
vities advanced 10.8 per cent while mining progressed by 6 
per cent. Gross sales’ overall average for the first 9 months 
of 1955 stood at 105.8 (1951 = 10C), up 3.7 points over 
the corresponding period last year. During the first 9 months 
of 1955, the non-agricultural employment index for 734 co- 
operating establishments increased by 3.! per cent over the 
same period last year, while monthly average cash earnings 
of wage and salary earners reflected a 4.4 and 3.9 per cent 
increase, respectively, for the same period. Despite con- 
tinued gains in production, however, the new job opportuni- 
ties created last year were not sufficient to absorb the annual 


progran:me of American Aid, which for next year will ex- 
ceed $300 million. Viet-Nam’s currency agreement with 
France only holds to December of this year. For the pre- 
sent, however, it has been denied in Paris at least, that Viet- 
Nam wil! abandon its link with the franc. Laos has stated 
that it intends to stay within the French franc zone but it 
is probable that Cambodia would like to break away. 


Development dependent on foreign aid: The recent re- 
port on the Colombo Plan describes gradual development 
based almost entirely on foreign aid---as the financial diffi- 
culties of the governments forbid large contributions from 
them. 

Cambodia's approach te development centinued to be 
on the basis of a programme of individual projects, and te 
include drainage, irmgation. road improvement, agriculture 
and social services. 

Laos has prenared, in addition to the ordinary budget 
for 1955-56, a special budget of 430 million kips ($1293 
million) which is to be devoted entirely to public works 
and development crojects. The principal items are trans- 
pert and comraunication (157 million kips) and construction 
and repair of g¢vernmert buildings (225 million kips): the 


fulfilment of this plan. however, is uncertain in view of 
pressing demands on available financiai resourees. An Indian 


technical survey scheme is to explore the possibility of the 
development of ecttage industries. An industrial fair will 
be held in Phnom-Penhb in December, where exhibitors will 
include the United Stetes, France, the United Kingdom and 
Japan. 

Because of a large and increasing budget deficit, Viet- 
Nam, particularty, is dependent on external aid for develop- 
ment. A two-year plan for industry, which aimed at re- 
constructing the industry destroyed by war and increasing 
industrial setf-sufficiency, and a three-year plan for agricui- 
ture, wmch aimed at reviving agricultural production and 
re-planting rabber, were formulated in 1954, but work on 
them has onty just begun, and the Government wil! have to 
rely extensively on external resources. 


additions to the labor force. Neither did the country’s rate 
of growth reach desired levels. The need to accelerate the 
country’s development is generally recognized. 

The recession in the world prices of many of the Philip- 
pine major export products, particularly copra, sugar and 
coconut oil, together with shipping difficulties in the early 
part of the year were primary deflationary factors. Copra 
prices declined by 13.9 per cent, sugar by 7.9 per cent, and 
coconut oil by 12.4 per cent in the export market. The de- 
cline in the prices of exports was not fully compensated for 
the increase in volumes shipped; consequently, foreign ex- 
change earnings from exports went down from $369.6 million 
in 1954 to $364.2 million in 1955. 

Preventing the downtrend from becoming cumulative 
during the year were the heavy national development expen- 
ditures supported by easy money policies and liberalized 
controls. During the first ten months of 1955, the budgetary 
deficit of the General Fund alone was P106.9 million, com- 
pared to the surplus of about P10 million during the cor- 
responding months a year ago. Public debt incurred for 
development purposes amounted to P255.9 miilion in 1955 
as compared to P70.7 million in 1954. 

Total banking credits of the banking system reached 
an all time high of almost P1.7 billion, an increase of P330.5 
million or 24.6 per cent since the start of the year. Out- 
standing loans of selected financial] institutions aggregated 
576.6 million, an increase of almost 64 million. 


Insofar, however, as the monetary and fiscal policies 
succeeded in raising national income, imports also rose sharp- 
ly and the deterioration in the balance of payments was ag- 
gravated. From a level of $272.7 million at the beginning 
of the year, the international reserve plummeted to $218 
million in the middle of December, 1955. Mainly responsible 
was the large import surplus which was brought about by 
pikes impert of producer goods. Total import payments 
during the first 11 months of 1955 amounted to $513.6 mil- 
Yon, with 17 per cent consisting of capital goods and 56 
per cent raw materials. This deterioration confronted the 
country with the need for tighter controls during the second 
semester of the year. 


This reduction in imports shunted part of the demand 
which had been previously satisfied abroad back into the 
domestic market where it met with inelastic supply in many 
lines. Thos, while prices continued the downward trend 
that has prevailed over the past three years, about the middle 
of the year there was a rise in import and consumer prices. 
Consumer and retail prices in Manila moved down by 2 per 
cent during the first quarter of 1955 and by an additional 
1 per cent during the second quarter, but titled upwards dur- 
ing the succeeding four months to levels slightly higher than 
those of the first quarter. From 93.0 (1949 = 100) in May 
1955, retail prices of foodstuffs in Manila climbed to a 
year’s peak of 97.9 in November. The overall index of 
average consumer prices for goods and services in Manila 
rose from 97.4 in May 1955 to 100.5 in November, indicating 
a rise te a level higher than that of 1949. 

Wholesale prices of domestic and export products, how- 
ever, did not show the same buoyancy. The November 1955 
index of Manila wholesale prices stood at 91.5 (1949 = 100), 
which was 0.9 per cent short of the January level, and 1.8 
per cent below that of the comparable period last year. 
Wholesale prices of export products dipped to a Jow of 86.1 
(1949 = 100), for the year. 
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Money supply exhibited a falling trend until May and 
then rose steeply. From the level of P1,226.6 raillion at 
the close of 1954, the volume of money moved downwards, 
hitting a low of P1,208.6 million in May, then moved up- 
wards thereafter, reaching a peak of P1,281 million at the 
end of November. 

The upward trend in prices and money supply during 
the second semester of the year seems to indicate that the 
recessionary tone may have been changed. This is indicated 
by the somewhat larger than seasonal upturns in the con- 
sumer prices and by the decisive upturn in money supply. 
All of these only point out that in an undérdeveloped economy 
like the Philippines fiscal and monetary policies as compen- 
satory measures for recessionary trends originating from 
abroad must necessarily operate within much more modest 
limits than in more developed countries. 

Looking further ahead whether the country’s economy is 
tilting toward inflation or recession depends largely upon 
what policies will be implemented in 1956. There are 
several factors supporting a bullish and perhaps even in- 
flationary trend beginning this year. With no indications 
of a great improvement in tne foreign exchange earnings 
in 1956, the Philippines cannot hope to relax conirols of 
imports nor efforts to stimulate development. As the com- 
bined effects of these policies may be inflationary, the sue- 
cessful implementation of measures for increased produc- 
tion will be a decisive factor. If there is any prospect that 
prices will be held to reasonable levels during the coming 
year, it comes from the probability that domestic production 
wil] increase considerably as a result both of the momentum 
of past growth and the heavy imports of capital goods and 
raw materials which were permitted tc enter the country by 
the liberalized import policy. The effect of these imports 
of producer goods should be felt shottly and will show them- 
selves not only in prices but also in emplcyment and earnings. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The combined increase of the physical volume of pro- 
duction in 1955 reflected a 5.4 per cent rise over the pre- 
vious year. The addition may be partly attributed to the 
positive financial and administrative support accorded to pro- 
ductive projects by the Central Bank, the Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation, the Philippine National Bank, and the 
Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Administra- 
tion. 


A. Agricultural Production 


Compared to 1954, agricultural production in erop year 
1955 expanded by 3.4 per cent. Output in both food-crops 
and export-crops showed increases, the former having ex- 
panded by 4 per cent and the latter 1.8 per cent. 

I. Food Products: Production of coffee, fruits aud 
nuts, beans and vegetables and fish expanded over a range 
from 2.2 per cent to 16.7 per cent above the level of the 
preceding year. Adverse weather conditions slowed dewn 
rice-production to a 1 per cent increase. Rat infestation 
caused by the long dry season plus plant pests also pulled 
down production. Corn, likewise, fell by 1.38 per cent in 
comparison to the preceding year. 

Production of fish products, however, rose from 344 
thousand metric tons, in 1954, to 352 thousand metric tons, 
in 1955 cr an increment of 2.5 per cent. Strict enforcement 
of fishing laws plus an increase in breeding stations were 
respoggidle for the gocd showing. 

2. Major Export Crops: Velume indices of 1955 export 
products reflected a rise of 1.8 per cent over 1954. Coconut 
oil production advanced by 11.6 per cent in 1955. Similarly, 
production of tobacco, timber, copra-meal or cake showed 
an upward trend. 


On the other hand, production of centrifugal sugar de- 
clined by 4.4 per cent. The decrease in the sugar industry 
may be attributed to unfavorable weather conditions and 
poor market prospects. Abaca production also decreased 
further by 10 thousand metric tons or a 9.4 per cent decre- 
ment as compared to 1954. Reeently. the Abaca Cornora- 
tion was established to aid and protect the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing industry. With the emergence of the ACQP, it is ex- 
pected that output of this product may pick up within a 
reasonable time. 


B. Industria! Production 


1. Manufacturing production: Manufactures increased 
by 10.8 per cent in 1955. Imports of capital and producer 
goods as well as the increasing volume of locally available 
raw materials were responsible for the uptrend. The von- 
tinuous assistance given by the import and exchange controls 
of the Central Bank, easy credit facilities, plus tax exemp- 
tion incentives—all these promcted the advance in the manu- 
facturing field. 

a. MNon-durable Manufactures: Based on production 
for the first three guarters of the year under review, non- 
durable products reflected a 10.1 per cent increment in com- 
parison to 1954. Aceretion of 30.2 per cent in leather goods 
and 19.3 per cent in tobacco products was registered ahove 
1954’s output. In the same manner, manufactured food 
products, chemicals, footwear, and weaving-apparel rose by 
16.7 per cent, 13.3 per cent, and 4.3 per cent, respectively. 
In contrast, textile manufactures declined by 19.3 per cent. 


b. Durable Manufactures: Dureble products in 1945 
moved upward by 12.2 per cent over 1954. Wood and cork 
manufactures went up by 14.9 per cent, meta] products by 
88.3 per cent ard electrical appliances by 36.3 per cent. 
Good profits are the primary incentives responsible for the 
increase in production. 

2. Mining: By the end of September, 1955, mining 
production showed a rise of 6.1 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Improved prices for copper in the 
world market boosted productien by 15.6 per cent as com- 
pared to September, last year. Similarly, other base metals 
went up during the same pericd. Lead production increased 
by 35.2 per cent, chromite 15.3 per cent, manganese 13.5 
per cent, and iron 1.1 per cent. 

An upward movement was also reflected in gold produc- 
tion. ‘The January to September, 1955, figures indicated an 
aggregate of 314,415 ounces ef gold produced, up 6.5 per 
cent above that of the corresponding period of 1954, when 
it was 312,827 ounces. 


C. Corstruction 


The total value of construction activity in Manila in the 
period January to November, 1955 represented a gain of 19.4 
per cent over the level of the correspending period in 1954. 
In terms ef the number cof buildings constructed, the mcrease 
was around 1.8 per cent. These signify a reversal of the 
trend last year when both the value of construction activity 
and the number of buildings constructed hit a postwar re- 
cord low. VJhe pickiug-up of activity in the construction 
sector was reflected in the sudden spurt of the volume of 
gross sales of construction materials. 

A break-down of the overall increase shows that new 
residentiul construction went up by 516 per cent, in terms 
of value. The value of non-residential construction record- 
ed, however, a gain of 5.9 per cent but in terms of newly 
constructed buildings, there was a 7.9 per cent decrease. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs—all these registered gains 
in both value and numbet-of-buildings terms: 6.6 per cent 
and 12.2 per cent, respectively. These increases might have 
heen due to the relatively lew cost of construction materials 
which encouraged and concentrated the additions, altera- 
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tions, and repairs of buildings during this eleyen-month 
period. 

The increased activity in construction stimulated the 
real estate business. The total value of transactions in real 
estate sales and conveyances in Manila was up by 15.8 per 
cent over the value recorded during the similar period, last 


year, 
D. Public Utilities 


1. Electric Power: Production of electric power in 
Manila attained a new high of 709,254,500 K.W.H. by the 
end of November, up 10.9 per cent over the corresponding 
period, last year, of 639,456,695 K.W.H. The increased out- 
put is a result of expanded facilities provided by the Manila 
Electric Company to answer the g¥owing demand of indus- 
trial customers and of consumers. 


2. Transportation: For 1955, registration of motor 
vehicles went up to 120,000, or an increase of 3.4 per cent 
above that of last year. As of the 3rd quarter this year, 
the number of passengers of the Manila Railroad Company 
decreased to 5,306,506, 3.9 per cent below the same period 
last year. Likewise, total receipts fell by 3.6 per cent. On 
the other hand, freight tonnage increased 2.1 per cent, with 
a corresponding addition in gross receipts of 7 per cent 
over the comparable period last year. 

By the end of November, merchant vessels that entered 
the Port of Manila totalled 1,471. This reflects a decrease 
of 2.7 per cent below the November, 1954 level, with a cor- 
responding decrease in net tonnage of 2.5 per cent. In the 
same manner, the number of vessels cleared went down by 
3.2 per cent, net tonnage decreasing by 4.3 per cent. 

The Philippine Air Lines received an upward boost of 
16.2 per cent increase in the total number of passengers 
carried by the end of September. In the same period, total 
cargo flown increased by 13.9 per cent. Mail carried by 
air, however, went down from 308,798 kgs. to 253,489 kgs. 
Expansion in domestic flights accounted mostly for the in- 
crease in business. - 


E. Gross Sales 


The general decline-of prices that prevailed since 1951 
and which continued up to the first six months of 1955 
obscures a larger gain in gross sales than the figures denote. 
The gross sales index (1951 = 100) for 1,174 cooperating 
leading business establishments recorded an increase of 3.6 
per cent for the first nine months of 1955 as compared to 
the corresponding period last year. 

Analyzed by quarters, gross sales, by the third quarter 
of this year, maintained the level of the second quarter 
but were 5.2 per cent over the first quarter level and 8.4 
per cent over the same period in 1954. The good showing 
of the business establishments this year can be attributed 
to the increases in both production and consumption. 

The gross sales index registered gains for practically 
all sectors for the first three quarters of 1955. Manufac- 
turing, however, declined by 2.7 per cent. The construction 
business rallied with a gain of 26.3 per cent during the 
first three quarters of 1955 as against the cerresponding 
period of last year. Its index for the first, second and 
third quarters for this year was 84.0, 99.0 and 84.5, respec- 
tively, as compared to 70.2, 66.5 and 75.0 in 1954 (1951 = 
100). The peak was reached in June of this year when the 
index stood at 107.1. 

As of September, 1955, commerce was up by 2.2 per 
cent over the same period last year. The gross sales index 
was 96.7, 102.1 and 106.0 for the first three quarters of 
1955, and 96.5, 96.5 and 91.3 in 1954. This represents a 
tise of 0.2 per cent, 5.8 per cent, and 16.1 per cent over 
the corresponding periods of last year. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Improvements were also noted in the rest of the major 
business groups. Electricity, gas, heat, and water went up 
by 8.4 per cent, transportation and communications by 7.8 
per cent, services by 6.3 per cent, and mining and quarry- 
ing by 0.9 per cent. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


A. Employment 


Total employment in non-agricultural establishments 
during the first nine months of 1955 jumped to 111.4 (1949 
= 100). This was an increase of 3.1 per cent over the 
level of the corresponding period a year ago and 2.7 per 
cent higher than the 1954 year-end level. Although there 
was a recession in the personal services sector, nevertheless 
this was not able to offset the uptrend. 


Mining, after a continuous downtrend from the early 
part of 1954, was able to pick up in the early part of 1955. 
It continued to climb higher in September. Compared to 
the corresponding period in 1954, it was higher by 2.8 per 
cent. It is believed that with a better price for gold and 
base metals in the open market, employment in mining will 
steadily return to its 1952 level of 150.1. 


Manufacturing increased by .7 per cent. This nominal 
increase was brought about by increases in tobacco manu- 
factures, chemicals and chemical products, non-metallic 
mineral products, printing and publishing, and other manu- 
factures—despite the downward tendencies of wearing ap- 
parel, wood and cork except furniture, furniture and fixtures, 
and paper and paper products. 

Commerce was able to recover from the 1954 low level 
of 95.7 to 101.5 or an increase of 6.1 per cent. Wholesale 
and retail business, banks and other financial institutions— 
all these were responsible for the increase. 


Transportation and communications experienced a no- 
minal increase of 1.0 per cent. Personal services was the 
hardest hit in 1955, suffering a precipitous fall of 15.3 
per cent. 5 


Recreational services, on the other hand, enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase of 6.9 per cent over the same period of 
1954. Government employment also made a remarkable 
gain of 9.3 per cent from the 1954 level. 


B. Earnings 


The average monthly earnings of wage earners and 
salaried employees reflected substantial increases for the first 
nine months of 1955, as compared to the same period last 
year and the whole year of 1954, as shown by the reports 
of 787 leading business establishments who employed some 
150,000 wage and salaried workers. The average monthly 
cash earnings of wage earners for the first nine months of 
1955 were P143, thereby exceeding their comparable level 
by 44 per cent and the whole year of 1954 by 2.1 per 
cent. Likewise, the average monthly cash earnings of salari- 
ed employees increased, making an average gain from their 
comparable and 1954 level, of 3.9 per cent and 3.0 per 
cent, respectively. 


With the exception of transportation and communica- 
tions which maintained their previous levels, notable gains 
were registered in the earnings of production workers in all 
major industry-divisions. Topping the list were the wage 
earners in the commercial sector where a gain of 9.8 per 
cent over the corresponding period a year ago was registered. 
The wage earners in the other industries, likewise, contri- 
buted their share of increases: mining, 6.7 per cent; elec- 
tricity, gas and heat, water and sanitary services, 4:2 per 
cent; and manufacturing, 3.4 per cent. 
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; The average monthly earnings of salaried employees ex- 
perienced the same favorable trend as those of wage earners, 
Remarkably noticeable was the participation of all sectors 
in achieving the desired trend. The mining sector increased 
by 8.2 per cent; manufacturing by 3.5 per cent; electricity, 
gas and heat, water and sanitary services by .8 per cent; 
commerce by 4.8 per cent; and transportation and communi- 
cations by 3.3 per cent over their corresponding levels a year 
ago. 

C. Wage Rates 


The money wage rates of skilled laborers for the first 
ten months of 1955 barely managed to forge ahead of the 
position attained a year ago, gaining a mere .1 per cent, 
according to reports submitted by 69 industrial establish- 
ments in Manila who employed some 8,000 production work- 
ers. On the other hand, the average daily money wage rates 
of unskilled laborers, propelled by the general promotion in 
public utility firm§ which began to make themselves felt in 
May of this year, increased considerably as compared to 
the same period last year. From P5.02 daily in 1954, the 
money income of unskilled laborers rose to P5.17 daily in 
1955, or an average increase of 3.0 per cent. 

The real income (in terms of 1941 pesos) of skilled 
and unskilled workers improved further in 1955. From P2.31 
a day a year ago, the real income of skilled workers rose 
to P2.33, up .9 per cent, while that of unskilled workers from 
P1.56 to P1.62 or an increase of 3.8 per cent. 


PRICES 


A, Consumer Prices 


Average consumer prices of goods and services in Manila 
rose to 100.5 (1949 = 100), in November, 1955—2.1 per 
cent above October and the same as the level a year ago. 
This advance was attributable primarily to the increase in 
the prices of imported items, garlic and onions, which, sup- 
plemented by moderate upturns in fish, eggs and milk, fats 
and oils and miscellaneous foodstuffs, brought food upward 
by 4.8 per cent. Demand for consumer goods has also in- 
creased considerably, especially for wearing apparel. But 
the clothing group remained steady owing to sufficiency in 
supply and the pre-inventory desire of retailers to dispose 
of their old stocks. Miscellaneous items, on the other hand, 
dipped 0.2 per cent as decreases in household, furnishings and 
operations and education more than offset the increase in 
cigars and cigarettes. 

The January-November 1955 average dropped 0.9 per 
cent from that of the comparable period last year, the 
monthly decrement being almost 0.1 per cent. Based on 
this, only a wide upsurge of prices in December will raise 
the 1955 price level over that of 1954. Otherwise, the 
average level for this year may be expected to be fractional- 
Ty below that of 1954. 

The 11-month movement of prices was less erratic than 
last year’s. All group indices were lower than their corres- 
ponding averages for the same period in 1954. 


B. Retail Prices 


During the eleven-month period of 1955, prices of food- 
stuffs in Manila showed more stability than before, moving 
within a narrower range at levels averaging 1.1 per cent 
below those of last year. The index for all items stayed 
at over 90 during the period under review, dropping to its 
lowest (90.6) in March and reaching its peak (97.9) during 
November, the second highest figure since February 1953 
and 2.1 per cent above November 1954. This advance in 
prices of foodstuffs was highlighted by notable mark-ups 
among imported commodities as a result of the usual heavier 
demand for these items during the Yuletide season and also 
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in anticipation of the expected’ effects of the new trade 
agreement with America which goes into effect in 1956. 

: In spite of decreases among most of locally produced 
items, vegetables soared to a new high of 187.8 as garlic 
and onions became more scarce and continued to be sold 
at blackmarket prices. Cereals averaged 2.1 per cent high- 
er than 1954 but their movement was more even. Eggs 
continued to rule easier, but evaporated milk and cheese 
showed substantial price gains—enough to raise the group 
index by 1.5 per cent to 108.8. Among miscellaneous food- 
stuffs, coffee and cocoa both exerted upward pressures lifting 
the index by 2.9 per cent to 116.0. 

On the other hand, fresh fish averaged lower than last 
month and with canned fish holding on at previous levels, 
the index lost 1.4 per cent. Other groups which declined 
were fruits (1.2 per cent) and meat (0.1 per cent). 


C. Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices in Manila declined by 1.7 per cent in 
November 1955, dropping the month’s index to 91.5 (1949 = 
100)—0.9 per cent short of the January level, and 1.8 per 
cent below that of the comparable period last year. 

Price cuts among domestic commodities, which more than 
offset the fractional increase in imports, caused the drop 
in the over-all level. Price decreases were recorded for 
food (2.5 per cent), crude materials (1.1 per cent), and 
miscellaneous (0.4 per cent). Increases were noted in be- 
verages and tobacco (0.1 per cent) and machinery and 
transport equipment (0.2 per cent). 

A gradual monthly decline of prices from a level of 
92.8 in January to an all-time low of 89.3 in June and 
the irregular monthly movement thereafter up to November 
placed the January-November level at 91.1 or 2.8 per cent 
below that of 1954. Except for October, monthly indices 
were below their respective levels last year. 

Average wholesale prices of domestic products dipped 
by 2.1 per cent in November 1955, in spite of upward sea- 
sonal effects. The index stood at 86.6 (1949 = 100) which 
was 1.6 per cent below the comparable period of last year. 
The index moved downward on account of the price decline 
in home-consumed and exported commodities. Price de- 
creases in fish, rice, and fruits pulled down foodstuffs by 2.8 
per cent. Crude materials declined 1.1 per cent as downward 
price adjustments in abaca and coconut products more than 
offset the slim rise in tobacco. For the eleven months of 
1955, the level of prices dropped by 2 per cent from that 
in 1954. The index ebbed to as low as 84.3 in September 
while the highest was 88.5 in October. 

Wholesale prices of export products during November 
declined 2.4 per cent to the year’s low of 86.1 (1949 = 100) 
Crude materials dropped by 2.3 per cent as the world market 
price for coconut products such as copra, coconut oil and 
desiccated coconut, as well as abaca receded. Food went 
down 2.6 per cent. The price of sugar dropped considerably, 
as buying interest remained light owing to the fact that 
most buyers had already covered their requirements for the 
year. 

Prices of imported commodities in Manila rose fraction- 
ally by 0.4 per cent in November, 1955, thereby raising the 
index to 119.5 (1949 = 100) which was 0.3 per cent lower 
than that of January, 2.3 per cent below that of the com- 
parable period, last year. 


D. Stock Prices 


From January to November of 1955, bullish influences 
dominated the stock market. Temporary setbacks were 
noted, but each time trading rallied to higher levels. Such 
lapse was suffered in October, but in November, stock prices 
surged 3.7 per cent to 119.4 (1949 = 100), a new post-war 
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PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Developments during last year were not reassuring. The 
economy continued to veer towards uncertainties notwith- 
standing the application and implementation of remedial 
measures by the Government. Gains registered in some 
sectors were not deemed adequate to sustain the demands 
of a fast-growing population nor comfortable enough to 
accelerate the rate at which the national goals of greater 
productivity, full employment and a higher standard of liv- 
ing could be achieved. he economic weather is still partly 
cloudy, littered here and there with some depressed areas 
that might bring rain. To insulate the economy from a 
possibie business squall, it is essential that there be created 
an atmosphere favorable to increased economic activity. The 
mest apparent of the tectors which will so condition the 
economy is the fo.mulation and implementation of a suit- 
able econumic development program realizable within the 
available resources of the nation. To this end, the following 
basic factors should be considered, namely: 

(a) The Laurel-Langley Agreement revising the bell 
Trade Act of 1946 which became effective January 1, 1956 
The attainment of expected results from this revision will 
depend cn how effectively opportunities can be utilised by 
the revised treaty in correcting the lop-sided pattern of the 
economy. (b) The conclusion of the Reparations Agree- 
ment between the Philippines and Japan in a menner that 
will be immediately useful to the Philippine economy; the 
plan of industrial priorities shouJd dovetail with the kind 
and type of reparations machineries, technical services and/or 
investment funds that would be made available under the 
reparations issue. (c) Effective mobilization of domestic 
financial resources in implementing the development pro 
gram but at the same time leaving doors open to foreign 
resources at sivatezgic points by creating conditions that are 
attractive and favorable to their inflow. A study should be 


peak. This was 14 per cent over the previous high of 117.7 
recorded last September and £6.1 per cent up from November 
of 1954. This was achieved mainly by the mining sector, 
aided largely by commercials and industrials and sugar which 
met with the heaviest support so faz during the year, at 
higher levels, in expectation of the usual year-end dividend 
declarations. 

Mines derived their strength from the continved pro- 
sperity of the world market for steel-making ores such 25 
iron, chrome, and manganese and also eopper—the demand 
for which is growing heavier. Gold in the open market has 
advanced from around P98.20 only in September to about 
P102.00 in November. Biggest gains were made by Cen- 
solidated Mines (23%), Benguet (12%), Marinduque (8%), 
Atlas and Philippine Oil (7% each}, and Lepanto (6%). 
From 148.1 during the first week, the group index climbed 
to 166.4 at the close to average 157.0 during the morth which 
was 139 per cent above November 1954. 

Commercials and industrials advanced by 1.8 per cent. 
with closing prices exhibiting more firmriess due to substay- 
tial improvements made by the SMB shares, 7% preferred 
and common, and Cellulosa. The group index at 77.6 was 
1.3 per cent over last month, but 30.8 per cent below 
November, 1954. For the first time ducing the year, sugar 
recorded an upturn. The index rose by 5.7 per cent to 87.4 
in November. However, this was still 7.8 eent lower 
than the corresponding month in 1954. Banks also increased 
by 2.3 per cent while Insurance was steady at 94.6. 

Volume of trading declined by 19.9 per cent but its 
value was up by 9.3 per cent. Turnover amounted to 
68,715,340 shares worth Pi9,257,230. 

(Teo be continued) 
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made of the best means of atiracting the most desixable types 
of foreign capital by giving special attention to the invest- 
ment climate required by high-priority projects. (a) Direct 
efforts and resources to enable the country to acquire self- 
sufficiency in basic food and raw material requirements by 
raising productivity per man per hectare. Efforts should be 
exerted to exploit the possibilities of developing and pro- 
ducing products other than the traditional expcrts so that 
additionai sources of dollar receipts may be made available 
to finanee the requirements of a development program. (<) 
Within the limits of the economic relationship with the 
United States, expansion of traditional exports should be 
pursued along lines of quality controls, cost reduction and 
by-product researches. (f) Role of government in econo- 
mie development shevld be examined. In sectors where pri- 
vate investors are ready and willing to invest, government 
should desist from making direct investments. Government 
resources should be confined mainly to research and pilot 
viants and to such basic industries that in turn will help 
accelerate or stimulate private investment. 


March 8, 1956 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SINGAPORE 


The Malayanisation Commission, whose publie hearings 
have caused much unnecessary bitterness owing to the free- 
dom permitted to the hostile spokesman of the local officers, 
has now sent in to the Governor of Singapore its interim 
report on the Singapore Government service. It contains 
detailed recommendations on how and in what time all the 
607 socailed “expatriate” Government servants can be re- 
placed by local men. The chief danger is that many of the 
almost irreplaceable engineers, surveyors, and others of 
purely technical and professional qualifications will insist 
on similar retirement terms to the others who can more 
readily be placed. These are in urgent need all over the 
world just now, and can practically pick their own place of 
residence, which is hardly likely to be Singapore in view 
of the extraordinary atmosphere now obtaining in that place 
as a result of the intense agitation against them, chiefy by 
former subordinate local officers mostly in other depart- 
ments only too keen to step into the shoes of the British. 


The Commission has taken cognisance of this probiem, 
however, and has provided that where suitably qualified local 
men are not available, it recommends facilities to give them 
the required training. It was recently disclosed that very 
few local officers, even in the technical branches, took the 
trouble to take spare-time study. Facilities for this might 
be greater but even so they were not utilised to anything 
like the extent they might have been-—all the more so since 
hours are relatively easy in Singapore, especially in the 
Government departments. ‘Clerks take the commerce classes 
in large numbers but they are mostly in business firms, 
and the real trouble is with the higher posts requiring tech- 
nical qualifications—and experience—in engineering, ac- 
countaney, professicnal secretarial courses, and similar pro- 
fessions. The position may begin to solve itself later on, 
now that all the higher posts will be open to local persons. 
But there is not much time, for 75% of the expatriates will 
be going in the next few years. And the rest may have 
oy 


The Malayanisation Commission in Singapore has been in 
active operation for an unconscionably long time, but its 
proceedings have never been dull. It nas weathered a series 
of shocks, including those administered by the chief spokes- 
man for the local officers, Mr. K. M: Byrne, who said after 
Malayanisation it would be impossible for jocal officers to 
sit side by side or work with expatriates. He modified this 
comment later on. Now the chief spokesman of the ex- 
patriates, the senior Crown Counsel, has put their case. He 
declared that more than 5060 of these officers in the public 
service want to be compensated as soon as the Colony’s con- 
stitution is altered—even if there is no Malayanisation! 
He told the Commission that about three-quarters of the ex- 
patriate officers would leave in the next few years, and he 
added that he himself would have to be offered attractive 
ternis to stay. The Crown Counsel (Mr. E. P. Shanks) 
maintained that expatriates were morally entitled to com- 
pensation and abolition terms. When the constitution is 
altered ond a Public Services Commission with executive 
powers is established, the Secretary of State will cease to 
have responsibility over the careers of officers. This will 
mean interrupting an officer’s career, for which he should 
be compensated. The Director of Personnel illustrated the 
point by saying that an officer appointed by the Queen would 
then be told that he was now to be employed by “the Tim- 
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buktoo urban council. 


Some question arose whether expatriates married to 
loca! girls would not wish to stay. Their spokesman said 
he would have to ask then individually, whereupon one cf 
the members of the Commission quipped: “Don’t forget to 
ask the girls.’ He added that some would wish to stav 
but they should be given the chance to retire like cthers. 
Most would prefer to go quickly rather than wait for four 
or five years and then have to go. 


x * * * 


The merger of the two rightist Chinese Parties pro- 
vided the background for a virulent debate in the Singapore 
Assembly on February 8. Plans were then afoot for the 
early formation of a coalition between the Labour Front 
Government and the new Liberal Socialist Party which was 
the result of the merger It was suggested that failing sucn 
a cvalition the Labour Front Government might be defeated 


an‘! the Govcernoy would then call on the leader of the new 
Party to form a Governraent. 
Mr. Mayshall s very much disinclined to enter into 


such a coalition, while he received overtures from the leftist 
People’s Action Party with sharp recriminations about their 
previously hypercritical attitude. He did not attack the 
Chinese—that would he fatal in a community which is over- 
whelming hoth in numbers and in actual votes—but attacked 
with intense bitterness the British antagonism which he 
alleged existed in Singapore to “the island’s independence.” 
He went on to proclaim “Independence we will have, or 
chaos.” He said he would ask permission to present all 
the Commonwealth countries with memoranda on Singa- 
pore’s wishes before the constitutional conference on Singa- 
pore which begins in London on April 28, and he looked 
for “absolutely sincere and disimterested support” from 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon at the Commonwea!th meeting 
of Prime Ministers in June He said that nowhere in 
London had they met with “that antagonism and that petti- 
fogging objections to our aspirations for independence which 
we traditionaily meet in this Colony.’ But while he insisted 
on the warm sympathy shown toward their aspirations in 
England, he seemed to have overlooked the fact that the 
community in Singapore have had to live under the in- 
tolerable strike conditions of the past ten months. They 
were the toads under the harrow who knew exactly where 
each toothpoint goes. 

The point made by the P.A-P. leader Mr, Lee Kuan Yew 
was that if Malaya and Singapore became independent sepa- 
rately they would never come together; therefore they must 
begin closer association now. 

The real hubbub was caused by the intervention in the 
debate of the former Independent Mr. R. Jumabhoy, who 
has since joined the Liberal Socialists. He pointed out, in 
a debate on the proposed message of congratulations to the 
Chief Minister of the Federation, that the Tengku enjoyed a 
99% majority of the electorate and would never form a 
Government without at least a 75% majority. To form a 
Government without an elected majority was undemocratic. 
This provoked Mr. Marshall into an epithet which led to up- 
roar in the Assembly, but the Speaker ordered members to 
sit down and said he weuld not allow unseemly words or 
speeches. 

Correspondents said that Mr. Marshall’s resentment 
against the British is directed against members of the busi- 
ness community as well as against the British officials. In 
this connection it may be added that the Secretary of State 
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said a little earlier that the British Government’s judgment 
in April would have to be formed on one year’s working 
of the present Constitution, and the Governor has yet to 
make his report on the practical basis of what the Govern- 
ment is able to do administratively. Sir Robert Black will 
also attend the talks in London. 

* * * * 


When Tengku Abdul Hamid was told of the reactions 
in Singapore to his speech to students about Singapore’s 
status in the Federation, the Chief Minister of Malaya was 
somewhat perturbed. But he pointed out that Mr. Marshall 
had not asked for equal status for Singapore when they 
met privately last December. He was then willing that the 
Colony should join the Federation as a unit. This was given 
colour by the Labour Front’s resolution on January 29. 
Those who heard the Tengku speak to the students had the 
impression he did not want to have anything to do with 
Singapore, but in his entourage in London the impression 
was that he might take a different line on his return to 
Malaya, 

Meanwhile something in the way of a diversion was 
caused by Ungku Abdullah bin Omar, an executive of the 
Johore United Malay Nationalist Front. He said that his 
second cousin Tengku Muda Mohamed, the newly-electec 
President of the Singapore Malay Union, is the rightful 
Sultan of Singapore, and he should now begin fighting for 
“the restoration of the Malays to a position of power, and 
the retention of British influence in Singapore.” The 
Ungku said his association would give absolute backing to 
any resurgent Malay movement in the Colony. Tengku 
Muda, the direct descendant of Sultan Hussain, was elected 
the new head of the Malay Union in Singapore at a stormy 
meeting on January 25 when Inche Mohamed Sidik was 
ousted from the presidency. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile the enfant terrible of the People’s Action 
Party, Mr. Lee Kwan Yew, has called for merger talks with 
the Federation—no doubt believing in the applicability of 
the Trojan Horse strategy. His most active colleague Lim 
Chin Siong, and the P.A.P. trade unionist Mr. C. V. Devan 
Nair, called for a trade union for the unemployed. At 
the same time the Singapore town cleaners submitted 15 
demands to the City Council through their labour union. In 
the Federation a rubber workers’ union was formed ‘which 
will not* tolerate control from any quarter.” Though its title 
is the Pan-Malayan Chinese Rubber Workers’ Union its 
constitution provides for membership of all races. The 
union’s organiser denied that the union had been formed 
as a rival to the National Union of Plantation Workers. He 
said it was necessary to form a separate union for Chinese 
workers because of their “peculiar difficulties,” and pointed 
out that Chinese were not represented on the executive 
committee of the N.U.P.W. of whose 31 members 30 were 
Indians and one a Malay. Rumblings of another sort came 
from the All-Malaya New Villagers’ Association, which de- 
cided to demand the abolition of the Emergency Regulations. 
The Johore delegate, a Chinese, said the new villages were 
“like big concentration camps.” They also asked for a 50% 
reduction of taxes. 

A team headed by the Chinese Assistant Director of 
Social Welfare in Singapore made a survey of over 6,000 
households, with 22,248 persons earning less than M$400 
a month, and turned in a report stating that one person 
out of four in the working class families of Singapore can- 
not afford the minimum requirements of food and clothing. 
Half of the worker households were “acutely overcrowded,” 
and the average income of the households surveyed (with 
an average of 3.7 members) was M$168 a month, making 
the average per head M$45 a month. 
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HONGKONG 


HONGKONG ANNUAL REPORT, 1955 


4 The Hongkong Government Annual Report for 1955 
ig Now on sale in Iceal bookshops at $7 each. This year’s 
edition is more comprehensive than ever. The first chapter, 
“The Review of the Year” more or less summarizes the entire 
Report. Particularly interesting are' the chapters on Hous- 
ing, Public Health, Industry and Trade. The chapters on 
Population and History have been completely rewritten, and 
‘the chapters on Administration and Geography and Climate 
have been considerably revised. In addition, there is a new 
section on New Territories including a good deal of informa- 
tion not hitherto published. A new feature is the appear- 
ance, for the first time, of a short chapter on Archaeology, 
dealing with the Li Cheng Uk Tomb. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 


Japanese industrial products are now on exhibition at 
the Great- Hall of the Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Items on display include artificial silk, 
nylon, hand-operated weaving machines, sewing machines, 
welding and cutting equipment, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
metals, hardware, dyes and films. Japanese trade delegates 
who came here last month in connection with the exhibition 
included representatives from the Mima Sewing Machine Co., 
the Tomioka Industrial Co., the Kondo Sewing Machine Co., 
Kosugizen and Company, the Toyo Rayon Company, Hiruko 
Shoten Limited, and the China-Japan Economic Institute. 
The display will last three months. According to the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, businessmen in Bangkok, Cambodia, 
Saigon and the Philippines will come and see the display 
which is being held to exchange technical views. 


FUTURE OF BROADCASTING 


Government recently recommended five measures to im- 
prove Radio Hongkong’s service to the public: (1) A basic 
departure from the principle that revenue from licence fees 
should cover the cost of broadcasting. (2) The introduc- 
tion of all-day broadcasting on the Chinese transmission. 
(3) The replacement of the present 2-kilowatt transmitters 
at Hunghom by 10-kilowatt transmitters situated at an 
altitude high enough to command full coverage of the Colony. 
(4) An improvement of the programmes. (5) The in- 
troduction of commercially sponsored programmes on both 
transmissions. At a recent Legislative Council meeting, re- 
commendations (1), (2), (8) and (4) were adopted with 
following amendments: (1) It should be understood that 
the justification for subsidising Radio Hongkong, to the ex- 
tent of meeting any excess of expenditure over and above 
the receipts from licence fees and Rediffusion, lies in the 
educational, cultural and informatory aspects of the pro- 
grammes of Radio Hongkong rather than in their value as 
pure entertainment. (3) Alternative, less, costly methods 
‘of achieving full coverage of the whole Colony should be 
examined. Recommendation (5) was not “accepted and the 
Council unanimously agreed that Government should invite 
applications for the establishment of a new station for the 
proadecasting of commercially sponsored programmes under 
licence from Government, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Governor in Council may think fit to im- 


pose. 
THE NEW ALEXANDRA HOUSE 


The new section of Alexandra House is now almost com- 
pleted. The whole building covers a ground area of 30,000 
sq. ft., and provides 258,000 sq. ft. of net rental area on 
13 floors besides passages, cloak rooms etc. It costs 
HK$16,000,000 to build, and is expected to earn this sum 
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NOTES AND REPORTS 


back in about five years from annual rents totalling $3,500, 
000. Alexandra House occupies a site at the junction of 
Des Voeux Road and Chater Road that formed the sea front 
51 years ago. The four-storey old Alexandra House with 
thick cool walls, wide balconies and high ceilings, was then 
held to be the best and most luxurious office building in 
town. The remainder of the site was occupied by the Chung 
Tin Building and Cecil Hotel. Chung Tin Building was at 
one time the King Edward Hotel. It was the scene of a 
big fire involving heavy loss of life in 1929. The interior 
was afterwards reconstructed to accommodate offices. The 
largest firm which will move into the new section is Jardine, 
Matheson and Co., Ltd. The Hongkong Land Investment 
Company will demolish the old Jardine House and erect a 
new building similar to Alexandra House. The new building 
will still be called “Jardine House,” and the company will 
move back to their old site on its completion, 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


The Governor of Hongkong appointed a new Committee 
last month to investigate Hongkong’s housing problem in 
all its aspects. The Committee’s terms of reference are 
“To report on the Colony’s housing situation, including re- 
settlement of squatters, in relation both to the needs of the 
population and to the resources likely to be available for the 
purpose, and to make specific and practical recommendations 
as to the measures which Government might take.” The 
announcement was accompanied by the following official 
statement; 

“Although a great deal of domestic building is pro- 
ceeding, financed both by Government and by private capital, 
it is clear that the housing shortage is as bad as it has ever 
been. The natura] increase of population alone—that is, 
the excess of births over deaths—is at least 60,000 per 
annum, the shortage of land available and accessible for 
development is increasingly making itself felt and little 
progress is being made at the present with the redevelop- 
ment of slum or near-slum property. The time has come 
when an authoritative and comprehensive review should be 
made of the housing needs in all their aspects, with a view 
to formulating a policy which will take account of future 
as well as present requirements.” 

“The question of squatter resettlement is specifically 
included partly because many areas which could be developed 
with housing are still sterilised by squatter structures and 
partly because it is hoped that the resettlement programme 
will merge at some stage with orthodox low-cost housing 
measures. The Committee includes six members of the 
Housing Authority, five of whom are also members of the 
Resettlement and Clearance Policy Select Committee of the 
Urban Council, and this will ensure the closest co-ordination 
between what is already being done and what may_be pro- 
posed.” 

Earlier in the month, the Civic Association had ad- 
vocated that the Housing Authority should construct suitable 
housing for the middle and lower income groups at a cost 
far below the $12,000 unit now being built at the Java 
Road site. The Association proposed that the Housing Au- 
thority should examine the possibility of adapting and im- 
proving upon the present multi-storey resettlement buildings 
for the purpose of accommodating those families in the white 
collar class earning between $200-$500 per month. The 
Association therefore made following suggestions: (1) To 
cover the cost of necessary improvements, it would be advis- 
able to work on a per unit cost of between $6,000 and $7,000. 
(2) As a start, a suitable site should be found, away 
from any resettlement area, sufficient for the construction. 
of four to five blocks of these self-contained flats. The ‘H’ 
formation of the resettlement blocks should be avoided, and 
the open spaces between the blocks should be more substan- 
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tial. (3) Improvements should include wider access and 
private balconies, an increase in the width of each flat, the 
use of additional materials to give a better overall finish to 
the building. The possibility of having nine and 11-storey 
structures with lifts on alternate floors should not be over- 
looked. (4) The flats should be rented out at between 
$50 and $75 per month. The Association also suggested that 
HK’s Sterling investments should be recalled and used for 
local development. According to a report presente! by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament. Hong- 
kong’s total assets in the United Kingdom at the end of 
L954 stood at £135,000,000 (HK$2,160,000,000). 


BUILDING AND PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


The third an final stage of the construction work on 
the New Gevernment Offices and Secretariat will be com- 
menced soon. The third section involved the erection of a 
twelve-storey building fronting on Ice House Street. The 
buiiding of resettlement flats at Lo Fu Ngam will be started 
shortly. Government also plans to build a new market at 
San Hui in the New Territories, a maternal and child health 
eentre at Homuniin, and another new market at Kansu 
Street. 

A total of 517 plans relating to 931 buildings were 
received and 1,374 plans in respect of 2,348 buildings were 
approved by the Buildings Ordinance Office during the last 
quarter of 1955. 155 domestic permits were issued for 95 
European-type houses, 187 Chinese type houses, seven apart- 
ments, two staff quarters, a vicarage, and other premises. 
62 non-domestic permits were issued for ten steres, a church, 
18 factories and workshops, six temporary shecls, a bus ter- 
minus. a film stulio, one filling station, a grandstand, a 
shipyard, two office buildings, three schools, one restaurant 
and a swimming pool. 

The Public Works Department completed 37 new pro- 
jects during the last 3 months in 1955. Works completed 
include the Queen Elizabeth School in Kowloon, stage ene 
of the Mechanical and Electrical Workshops at Caroline Hill, 
extensions to the Maurine Grantham Clinic at Tsun Wan, 
a twelve-inch cdliameter sewer extension in Waterloo Road, a 
rubble mound at Gin Drinker’s Bay and the pilot scheme 
for the Kung Tong reclamation. Among new works in pro- 
gress are a five station at Sheung Shui, extensions to Eastern 
and Yaumati Police Stations and multi-sturcy resettlement 
buildings at Li Cheng Uk, Tai Hang Tung and Shek Kip 
Mei. Site formation is in progress for the new Mental 
Hospital at Castle Peak. The removal of a hill off Ma 
Tau Wei fRoud is continuing. The construction of the Star 
Berry piers and work on the Stewart Road ferry pier are now 
im progross. The construction of a trunk main to convey 
filtercd water by yravity from the new Tai Lam Chung treat- 
ment works at Tsui Wan to the service reservoir at Lai Chi 
Kok will be completed in about six months. The 11,500- 
feet long trank main will be connected to the 36-inch main 
now being lai fron: Lai Chi Kok Gap to the Kau Wa Kang 
veservoly Construction of the service reservoir at Lai Chi 
Kok will begin in March, 

The construction of two seven-storey blocks at Hung 
Hom will also begin in March. These blocks will be similar 
vo those at Tai Hang Tung. The buildings will be erected 
at #@ site of aboat 5 acres on Tai Wan Hill, where a squatter 
fire occurred in December, 1954. The whole scheme calls 
for the construction of four multi-storey blocks. Site forma- 
tion work for two blocks has already been completed and 
work is in progress for levelling more of the hill for the 
construction of two other blocks. The buildings, which pro- 
vide sonie 850 rooms, will be completed in mid-July. Work 
on the remaining two blocks will begin as soon as sites 
become available. The blocks will be constructed entirely 
of veinforeed cenermte and will be absolutely fire-proof. The 
roottop of tne buildings will be utilised as playing areas. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


_ Many roads in Hongkong, Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tolles Were resurfaced during the quarter ended December 
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31, 1955. New works completed on Hongkong Island include 
the reconstruction of Russell Street, Caroline Hill Road, 
widening of Castle Road near its junction with Seymour 
Road, bus bays at various locations on Island Road, Repulse 
Bay Road and Pokfulam Road and a new bus terminus at 
Queen Mary Hospital. In Kowloon, new works completed 
include the construction of the Ma Tau Kok ferry concourse, 
reconstruction of parts of Sai Yee Street, Carpenter Road. 
Ferry Street, To Kwa Wan Road and Boundary Street. The 
concourse fronting the new Kowloon Public Pier was resur- 
faced. The construction of a bus terminus at the 10 Mile- 
stone, Tsun Wan, was also completed. Other works com- 
pleted include the construction of a retaining wall at the 
53 Milestone, Taipo Road and the building of paths and 
terraces at Wo Hop Shek cemetery. 

Work was started on the resurfacing of Park Road 
and Aberdeen Street and footpaths constructed along 
sections of Bonham Road and Pokfulam Road. A new 
footpath was also constructed on a section of King’s Road 
near the Taikoo Dockyard. Grampian Road and part of 
Cornwall Street in Kowloon were surface dressed, while 
footpaths in parts of Argyle Street, Chatham Road, Saigon 
Street, Nathan Road and Salisbury Road were surfaced with 
a bituminous wearing coat. At Kai Tak, minor maintenance 
was carried out on runways, taxi tracks, perimeter fences. 
markers and white lines. In the New Territories, general 
maintenance work continued and the resurfacing of part 
of Castle Peak Road at Tai Lam Chung was started. A 
section of Taipo Road hetween Taipo Market and the rail- 
way bridge was resurfaced. 


New works put in hand in Hongkeng include the re- 
construction of Shiu Fai Terrace, Upper Glenealy and Caro- 
line Hill Road, and the provision of traffic islands at Wanchai 
Gap and at the junction of Repulse Bay Road and Island 
Road. In Kowloon, work was started on the widening and 
surfacing of a stretch cf Castle Peak Road in the Tsun Wan 
area, construction of a bridge at Tsun Wan, formation of 
roads, market area and terraces at Tsai Wo Hau, and the 
construction of a road bridge at Ho Chung. The construc- 
tion of bus bays at various places on the New Territories 
main road is in hand. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Local dock and ship repair yards maintained a satis- 
factory level ef work throughout the last quarter of 1955. 
At the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Company, a tanker 
was converted into an iron ore carrier. Another tanker is 
now being converted for similar service. At the same dock- 
yard two passenger ferries for the Star Ferry Company 
were launched during the quarter. At the Taikoo Dockyari 
and Engineering Company, the second ef the “C” class of 
modern cargo liners was delivered to its owners, the China 
Navigation Company. At both yards, work was nearing 
completion on nine new tugs and six new nopper barges for 
use in the Kai Tak Airport development scheme, The re- 
habilitation of a further three specialised dredging pontoons 
was also started. Work continued at the Cheov Lee Ship- 
yard on the construction of twelve small vessels for specialised 
services in South Korea, Brunei and Sarawak. Orders for 
a further eleven vessels were received, including four classed 
yachts for export to the United States, At the Bongkong 

ransportation Shipyard, construction of 30 oil barges for 
the Government of Burma was wel! under way. 


FERRY SERVICES 


The 44th ferry vessel, the Man Tien, of fhe Hongkone 
& Yaumati Ferry Co., was launched at the Honekowe oie 
yard last month. According to Mr. T. N. Chan. Director 
of the Company, two new services will .come into operation 
this year. In addition to the proposed Kowloon City-Wanchai 
service the prewar Tsun Wan service wil) be resumed. Be- 
fore the (war, the Tsun Wan Terminai was a small wooden 
pier off the Texaco Road. This structure disappeared during 
the occupation making a resumption of the service impos- 
sible. Government has agreed that the Company shoukd 
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build a temporary pier at Tsun Wan pending the construc- 
tion of a permanent Government Ferry Pier. This route 
will provide a direct link between the industrialised areas 
of Tsun Wan, Tsing I and Hongkong. This will bring the 
Company’s outlying districts services to a total of seven 
which includes the Tolo Harbour Ferry Service inaugurated 
last March. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


_ The development of Hongkong’s fishing industry was 
reviewed by the Governor of Hongkong when he opened 
the fourth Fisheries Exhibition held at the Aberdeen Whole- 
sale Fish Market during the Chinese New Year holidays. 
The Governor said inter alia: Over tne past year, land- 
ings have totalled more than 40,000 tons, and have pro- 
vide! an important means of securing a balanced diet for 
our large and ever-growing urban population. Unfor- 
tunately, the past year has been a period of some difficulty 
for the fishing industry. This has been largely die tc 
falling prices, themselves brought about by the very large 
volume cf landings. The average wholesale price of fish, 
over the year, has been in the region of 56 cents a catty, 
which is the lowest average price on record: this would seem 
to imply that the industry should explore the possibility of 
export outlets for its produce. Two prominent local busi- 
ness houses are interested in such possibilities 

One notable feature of the past year has heen the steady 
progress made by the Co-operative Movement within the 
fishing industry. Coming together in this way provides 
fishermen with a means of self-help, while in conditions 
which offer little security Co-operative Societies previde a 
valuable medium for loan finance, so badly needed in this 
particular field. Additionally, they offer an important in- 
centive to tnrift through the provision of a means whereby 
personal savings can be made. Looking to the future there 
may be some significant change in the pattern of this local 
industry before long. At present the fishing fleet comprises 
a large number of small inshore vesseis, collectively efficient 
but individually uneconomic in their operation. In the past 
few months. however, one leading local fisherman, with the 
financial backing of the Marketing Organisation, has laid 
down two new vessels, wooden-hulled but otherwise far 
closer in design to a modern motor trawler than to a 
mechanized junk. These vessels may lead the way to a 
smalier and a more efficient fleet, capable of operating far 
out at sea for periods impracticable for present vessels 
Moreover, this development is likely to work a social] revolu- 
tion among the fishing community, for the crewing of such 
vessels cannot be based upon the age old concept of the 
‘family-at-sea’, which still prevails throughout the local 
fleet. 

Such developments, where appropriate, will continue to 


receive assistance from the Government which is not the 
only agency interested in the improvement of the fishing 
industry. Among other bodies. is the Fisheries Research 
Unit of the University of Hongkong, whose contribution 


has extended far beyond the limits of mere academic re. 
search. Local business houses have also provided loan 
finance, amounting to at Jeast $23 millions, for sueh de- 
velopments as mechanization With all this assistance, 
allied to its native skill anid adaptability, the local fishing in- 
dustry cannot look back. it must go forward, and the rate 
of its development will increase. 

According to the Director of Marine, 4.313 fishing vesszls 
were licensed or rvelicensed during the last quarter of 1955. 
Of the tcetal, 27 were motor trading junks and 275 were 
motoy fishing junks. In addition, 173 launches and motor 
boats weve licensed and relicensed. There was an increase 
of 74 in the number of mechanised fishing vessels; 20 motor 
fishing vessels were converted to other classes. At the end 
of last year the mechanised fleet totalled 891 vesseis. 


THE NEW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
‘he foundation stone of the new Technicai College on 
Hung: Hom reclamation in Kowloon was laid by the Governor 
of Hongkong last month. The building, when completed, 
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will accommodate about 3,500 students. In 1948, the Tech- 
nical College had only 716 students. Since then, the number 
has been increasing by some 600 a year. Today there are 
nearly 5,000 students; slightly more than 300 full-time 
students, over 4,000 evening students, and nearly 300 in 
the Junior Technical Schooi. The senior full-time students 
are enrolled in the departments of building. commerce. 
mechanical engineering, navigation and telecommunication. 
The evening department of the College provides courses in 
field surveying, naval architecture, refrigeration engineering 
and internal combustion engines in addition to those men- 
tioned above. Four years ago it was sometimes difficult for 
Technical College students to find employment, today the 
demand fer these young men exceeds the supply, and an 
increasing number of employers recruit only from those 
trained at the Technical College. AJl the part-time students 
are already in employment. In addition, Hongkong Tech- 
nical College students are now to be found in Australia, 
Japan, Malaya, Singapore, U.S., Portugal and U.K. Two 
or three students go to U.K. each year for apprenticeships 
with important engineering firms, concurrently attending 
technical college there. 

The Technical College has theretore outgrown its build- 
ing in Wanchai. Almost nc room yemains for the expan- 
sion of full-time courses. As regards evening classes, some 
twelve other schools or colleges throughout the Colony are 
used five evenings a week to provide for the large part-time 
enrolment. The urgent need for a modern and larger 
building was referred tou by Dr. 8S. N. Chau in his budget 
speech last year, when he appealed to the leaders of industry 
to co-operate with the Government in the construction of a 
new College. The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union offered 
to contribute $1 million towards the construction of a new 
Technical College. Government then allocated a site on the 
Hung Hom reclamation. The CMU has already raised 
$500,000 for the building cost and the first stage of this 
project wiil be completed by September 1957. All existing 
departments of the College will then be moved from Wanchai 
to the new building. The present college building will be 
used by the Junior Technical School, thereby enabling the 
enrelment of the School to be doubled. The whole project 
with accommodation for 3,500 students will cost $6 million. 
The new buildings at the completion of stage 1 ($2 million) 
will accommodate 1,200 students. There are at present no 
plans for proceeding beyond stage 1 of the new college. 


ANTI-SMUGGLING ACTIVITIES 


The smuggling of kerosene from the Colony, which had 
declined steadily over the last quarter of 1955, suddenly in- 
tensified in January and seizures by the Preventive Service 
during the month totalled 36 tons as compared with only 
113 tons in the previous month. According to the Director 
of Commerce and Industry, the only other seizures of 
strategic commodities in January worth mentioning were 13.7 
tons of diesel oil and 9.9 tons of lubricating oil. Seizures 
of dutiable commodities, which were on a relative modest 
scale were made from incoming vessels and from nine dis- 
tributing houses. Chinese tobacco amounted to 1,187 lbs., 
Macao cigarettes 638 lbs. and European cigarettes 132 lbs. 
were seized. Despite the approach of the Chinese New 
Year, seizures of illicit stills and Chinese wines in January 
were surprisingly low. In all 41 stills, together with over 
2,300 gallons of fermenting material and 43 gallons of wine, 
were seized. 

Three seizures of narcotics were made in January. 50 
grammes of raw opium were discovered amongst casual 
seizures of Macao cigarettes. 10 pounds of heroin pills 
were found on a Chinese male at the Tai Yip Wharf. A 
Chinese woman was arrested by a Woman Revenue Officer 
at the same wharf for having in her possession nine packets, 
each containing an ounce of codeine hydrochloride. A 
passenger | who attempted to export 100 “Rocar” ladies’ 
watches to, Saigon without an export licence by a com- 
mercial aircraft was fined $399 and the watches confiscated. 

The Cheoy Lee Shipyard here recently built a 70-foot 
Jaunch for the Preventive Service. This launch is fitted 
with a radio telephone and is powered by two engines eacn 
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capable of developing 150 b.h.p. Hongkong has also ordered 
a 58-foot police launch from Singapore. It has two 275 hp 
engines and is equipped with radar fo track illegal maritime 
traffic. 


MINING IN HONGKONG 


The Mining Ordinance of 1954, together with the Mining 
(General) Regulations and Mines (Safety) Regulations, 
came into operation on 15th October, 1954. Under this 
legislation the Commissioner of Mines is given powers to 
grant prospecting and mining licences. A prospecting licence 
is valid for six months and may be renewed for a further 
six months or converted to a mining licence which is also 
valid for six months, but in no case can any area be held 
on licence for more than an aggregate period of two years, 
after which time the licensee is required to execute a formal 
mining lease or surrender his licence. Mining leases may 
be granted up to a maximum period of 21 years by the Land 
Officer, . " 

At the end of March last year there were three current 

prospecting licences, ten current mining licences and six 
mining leases. Mining is carried on by local companies 
principally operating iron, lead, wolfram, graphite and kaolin 
clay deposits. The produce is all exported, iron ores to 
Japan, lead ores to the United Kingdom and the Continent, 
wolfram to the United States, graphite to the United States, 
the’ United Kingdom and the Continent, and kaolin clay to 
Japan. The marketing of the ores is chiefly on a contract 
basis, with c.if. payments made on world market prices. An 
ore-dressing plant capable of concentrating from 500 to 700 
tons per day of magnetite ore to 62% Fe. was recently in- 
stalled at the Ma On Shan iron mine. Reorganization from 
opencast workings to underground mining will be completed 
soon at this mine and production estimates for this year 
are 200,000 tons of Fe. concentrates. A lead mine at Lin 
Ma Hang, New Territories, is being reorganized. Wolfram 
mines were at a standstill last September due to the low 
world market prices being offered for tungsten. Consider- 
able interest was shown last year in the local graphite pro- 
duction. Prospecting for kaolin clay deposits also showed 
a marked increase. Royalties charged on the production of 
all mineral ores amount to 5% of the overseas contract 
price or local market value if sold within the Colony. 
. Production of concentrates for the period ist April, 
1954 to 31st March, 1955 was: clay (kaolin) 5,585 tons; 
iron 97,700 tons; lead 110 tons; graphite 1,912 tons; wolfram 
69,481 lbs.; and molybdenum 218 lbs. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting held here recently, Chairman 
B. T. Flanagan disclosed in his printed statement that during 
1955 the Company’s peak load reached a maximum of 59,000 
K.W. while sales of current increased by 9.2% over the pre- 
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Lighting’. 22 ears 74,638,611 units 
Public Lighting 1,745,498 ,, 
Bulk, “Power <.2..:8. os es 48,139,843 _ ,, 
Commercial and Domestic Power 108,540,836 _,, 


233,064,788 units 


The number of consumers at 31st December 1955 totalled 
70,902 and the number of meters connected to the system 
amounted to 105,817, an increase of 8% over the previous 
year. The generating capacity remains at 92,500 K.W. which 
includes 15,000 K.W. of low pressure plant now used as 
stand-by. One additional high pressure boiler of 200,000 
lbs./hour steaming capacity is now nearing completion and 
this will be the last item of plant for the existing power sta- 
tion. The contract for the new power station with an initial 
capacity of 30,000 K.W. rising by stages to 180,000 K.W. 
was awarded to The English Electric Co., Ltd. during the 
year and work on the site is now proceeding. The new 
station will be commissioned before the end of 1958. The 
Company is considering to install an atomic power station 
in HK. It will be an economic possibility within the next 
10 to 15 years, and it is obvious even at the present time 
that the economic advantages which will accrue are very 
considerable especially in a territory such as Hongkong, 
dependent solely on imported fuel. 


The long term programme of extending the high pres- 
sure 22 kv. distribution was continued in 1955. Feeders 
were laid from the North Point generating station to sub- 
station at Hospital Road and also to Morrison Hill sub- 
station. It is intended to extend this system to Wongnei- 
chong Gap in 1956 with a view to strengthening the system 
in the Aberdeen and Repulse Bay district. To meet new 
loads from factories, blocks of flats and other developments, 
a total of eighteen new substations were commissioned during 
the year. The basic rate for Lighting remains at 28 cents 
per unit less discounts for quantities consumed, and that 
for Power at 12 cents per unit. The surcharge which was 
last reduced on the 1st August 1954 was held at 9%. The 
Company had. absorbed four increases in the price of fuel 
oil since August 1954 amounting to $19 per ton in all. If 
the price of fuel oil is maintained at its present level, the 
Company will be faced with additional expenditure, amount- 
ing to $1 million in a full year’s working. The Company’s 
programme of extension for the next six years involves 
a total expenditure which is in the region of $70 million. 
This outlay embraces the new “B” generating station and 
developments to the distribution system so as to ensure 
that all requirements for electrical energy are met as they 
arise. To meet part of this expenditure, the Company 
clecided to call up $10 million share capital. A final dividend 
of $1.60 per share was declared. The interim dividend of 


vious year. 


The analysis of sales is as follows:— 


70 cents was paid in September 1955. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 27th February to 
3rd March 1956, 


Highest and lowest rates for Feb- 
ruary: T.T. 599—589; Notes 5953— 
586. 

Trading totals for the week:  T.T. 
US$2,970,000; Notes in cash US$610,- 
000, forward .US$2,410,000; D.D. US$ 
The market was very active 


In the T.T. 
were active with 


U.S.$ 
320,000. 

rT Cig ah Notes Not 2 Rake 
Date High Tow High ss but rates fluctuated within a narrower 
21/2 #596, oo 591% 59034 roto when compared with that for 
28/2 595%, 594 590% 589% the - ious ; 
i Se Td Ba, Reg thes rrerine, mek Gael te pend 
1/8 59516 593 5925, 589% aNaNs rk. 
2/3 59544 594% 5a2% 59084 sector, transactions 
8/38 59514 594% 891% 590% offers from Japan, Korea, Bangkok and 
D.D. rates: High 598% Low, 590% 


‘the Philippines well absorbed by im- 


porters and exchange operators. In the 
Notes market, demand from shippers 
was very strong. Interest favoured 
buyers at HK$3.11 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions taken averaged US$23 million per 
day. In the D.D. sector, the market 
Was quiet. ; 


Yen: The market registered only 
limited volume of business in forwards. 
Change over interest favoured buyers 
at HK$2.50 per Yen. 100,000. Cash 
quotations were HK$1,460—1,445- per 
Yen 100,000. 
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Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines _1.90—1.895, 
Japan 0.01475—0.01455, Malaya 1.88, 
Indochina 0.0757—0.0714, Thailand 
_ 0.2717. Sales: Pesos 330,000, Yen 105 
million, Malayan $310,000, Piastre 14 
million, Baht 7 million. The market 
was active especially in the Piastre sec- 
tion. 

Chinese Exchange: Official rates for 
the People’s Yuan remained at 6.839 
per Pound Sterling and 0.427 per HK$. 
Cash notes were quoted at HK$1.60 per 
Yuan. Official rates for the Taiwan 
Dollar were 15.65—15.55 per US$ and 
2.74—2.72 per HK$. ~- Cash _ notes 
quoted at HK$155—152 per thousand, 
and remittances at 149—146. The 
market was quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.73—15.70, Australia 12.25, 
New Zealand 13.85—13.80, Egypt 15.20, 
South Africa 15.52—15.50, India 
1.1925—1.1875, Pakistan 0.90—0.89, 
Ceylon 0.90, Burma 0.61—0.55, Malaya 
1.841—1.84, - Canada 5.915—5.905, 
Cuba 4.60—4.50, Philippines 1.98— 
1.975, Macao 0.995—0.99, Switzerland 
1.35—1.34, West Germany 1.35, Italy 
0.95—0.91, France 0.0149—0.01465, 
Indochina 0.077—0.078, Indonesia 
0.165—0.163, and Thailand 0.263—0.26. 


GOLD MARKET 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
27/2 $2611 258% 269 High 
28/2 258% 25758 
29/2 2BTSK, 256% Low 26614 
1/3 259%4 2571 
2/3 25914 257% 
3/3 258% 258% 


The opening and closing prices were 
261% and 2584, and the highest and 
lowest 261% and 2563. Highest and 
lowest prices in February were 2654 and 
2554. Weak US$ exchange and heavier 
arrival from Macao eased prices in 
spite of the steady demand from South 
East Asia. Interest for the change 
over favoured buyers at HK$2.91 per 
10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings amount- 
ed to 43,260 taels averaging 7,210 taels 
per working day. Positions taken 
averaged 34,500 taels a day. Cash 
sales amounted to 30,370 taels (10,870 
listed and 19,500 arranged). Imports 
were all from Macao and totalled 26,000 
taels. A shipment of 41,600 fine 
ounces reached Macao during the week. 
Exports totalled 21,000 taels (8,000 to 
Singapore, 7,500 to Indonesia, 3,000 to 
Burma, 1,500 to Indochina, 1,006 to 
Korea) . 
Macao .99 fine were HK$12.80—12.70 
and 12.20—12.00 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. Cross rates were US$ 
37.77—37.75, and 46,000 fine ounces 
were contracted at 37.75 CIF. Macao. 
U.S. Double Eagle gold coins were 
quoted at HK$245 per old coin and 
228 per new ¢oin. Mexican gold coins 
were quoted at HK$273.25—272.75 per 
coin. 

Silver Market: Prices remained 
steady but business was very quiet. 


Differences paid for local and. 


500 taels bar silver were traded at 
HK$6.50—6.35 per tael; 1,000 pes $ 
coins at HK$4.09—4.05 per coin; and 
800 pes 20 cent coins at HK$3.18— 
3.14 per 5 coins. 


Money Market: Market was easy. 
Interest charged by leading banks re- 
mained at 8% to-10% per annum, and 
that by native banks at 10% to 15% 
per annum. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


In spite of three dividend announce- 
ments last week, the stock market was 
not very active and the closing rates 
on Friday were weak. The total turn- 
over for the week was only $5.17 mil- 
lion, representing a fall of about $1.3 
million from that for the previous 
week. Buyers adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude because there was no definite 
statement from the HK Bank that bor- 
rowing rates would not be _ raised. 
Fluctuations during the week are shown 
below: 


Shares Feb. 24 
Highest 
HK Bank ....... 1760 1745 
Union Ins. ..... 980 b 980 
Wheelock ....... 8.70 8 8.70 5 
HK Wharf ..... 72 72 
HK Dock 34.75 s 35 
Provident 14.80 14.40 
Land (0) 61.50 61.50 
Land fn) 61s 60 
Realty 1.55 s 1.55 s 
Hotel 17.70 18.70 
Trams 24.90 s 24.70 
Star Ferry 144 n 143 
Yaumati 105 s 105 
Light (0) 21.80 21.90 
Light (n) 18.90 19 
Electric 43.50 43 
Telephone 31.75 32.25 
Cement 38.75 38.50 
Dairy Farm ..... 17.50 17.70 
Watson .......... 12.60 s 12.80 
Yangtsze ........ 6.80 Tn 
Allied Investor .. 5.35 5.50 s 
HK & FE Invest. 11.10 b 11.40 s 
Amal.’ Rubber 1.676 1.35 
Westies. t se 0s< 5.35 5.40 
Nanyang” ......+ 7.55 b 7.60 
Monday: Activity slowed down con- 


siderably on the market and trading 
tapered off as the day progressed. China 
Providents were dealt at around $14 
due to disappointing dividend news 
while Watsons came in for some small 
demand. Elsewhere activity was con- 
fined to a few unimportant sales. The 
turnover for the day amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,020,000. Tuesday: The 
main feature on the market was Hong- 
kong Hotels. This Company declared 
a-dividend of $1 per share and a bonus 
of $24. Right after the market opened 
they transacted at $18.70 later easing 
off to $18.30 and fluctuating thereafter 
between $18.40 and $18.30 with a total 
of 49,000 shares for the day. _Else- 
where trading was on a much lighter 
seale with the exception of Banks 
which lost further ground and were 
transacted as low as $1,730. AH other 
rates remained almost stationary and 
the turnover amounted to approximate- 
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ly $1,930,000 the bulk of which was 
absorbed by Hongkong Hotels. Wednes- 
day: There was little desire to extend 
commitments on the market and con- 
sequently the turnover for the half day 
session only amounted to approximate- 
ly $630,000. Dealings in Hotels quiet- 
ened after their big turnover on Tues- 
day and 7,750 shares were traded, 
mostly at $18.30. Elsewhere the mar- 
ket was quiet .and featureless. Thurs- 
day: Although the market assumed a 
more cheerful outlook when it became 
known that there would be no tax in- 
creases, advances were confined to frac- 
tions. The undertone at the close, 
however, was slightly easier with no 
material change in rates. The turnover 
for the day amounted to approximately 
$940,000. Friday: The market was 
slow and irregular and prices in general 
were unchanged. China Providents, 
Dairy Farms. and Wharves made some 
recoveries while’ Trams and Cements 
were slightly lower. Hotels remained 
very popular. The turnover for the 
day amounted to approximately $650,- 
000. 


Last Week’s Rates Up or Down 
Lowest Closing 
1730 XD 1680 — $30 
970 b 975 b —$5 
8.50 8.60 —10¢ 
69 b 72 very steady 
34 34.75 firm 
13.70 14.20 —60¢ 
60.50 b 61 —50¢ 
58.50 b 60 —$1 
1.45 b 1.55s steady 
17.80 s 18.20 +60¢ 
24.50 24.50 —40¢ 
XD 136 n XD 136 n --50¢ 
103 105 steady 
21.50 21.90 +10¢ 
18.50 + 18.80 —10¢ 
42.75 XAIl 31 —50¢ 
31.75 32.25 +50¢ 
XD 33.75 XD 33.75 —$1 
17.20 17.40 —10¢ 
12.20 12.20 —40¢ 
6.80 6.80 steady 
5.25 5.50 s +15¢ 
ll b ll b —10¢ 
1.675 b 1.75 +714¢ 
5.30 5.40 s +5¢ 
7.55 b 7.55 b steady 


CLOSING RATES ON FEB. 29, 1956 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 9314 nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 93%4 nom. 

Banks 
& S. Bank, 1725 b; 1740 s;#1730 sa. 
& S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £93 nom. 
red “Bank, 44/- nom. 
East Asia, 240 s. 

Insurances 
Union Ins., 975 b; 980 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 57 nom. 
China Underwriters, 9.10 nom. 
Investment Companies 

Allied Investors, 5.40 s. 
Yangtsze Finanee, 7 nom, 
H.K. & F. E. Invest., 11 b; 11.30 3. 


290 nom. 


(Def.).¢ 42 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 26 b. 

Asia Nav., 1.075 b; 1.1@ sa. 
Wheelocks, 8% b; 8.70 8. 
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Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Ete. 
Hu. & Ik Wihwivess 725 tom 
Sk. Honykew Wharves, t.15 nom. 
HK. Dock 547% bit 3d! Sa 
China Providents, 13.80 6; 14 s; 13.90 sa 
Shai Dockvards, 1.46 nom. 
Mining 
Raub Mines, tte mom. 
W Ko Mines. 6e nom 
Lands, Hoteis & Bldgs. 
H & S. Hotels, 14.20 b; 18.40 s; 18.40/.30 
Ba. 
H.k Lands (Old). 604. b; 61 s 
H.K. Lands (New), 581; b.~ 
S‘hai Lands, 1.10 nom. 
Humphreys (O), i944 s- 
Humphreys (N), 15.89 nom. 
H.K. Realties (Rights), 50¢ nom. 
Chinese Estutes, 290 nom 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 24.70 s 
Peak Trams (F. Fd.), 7 nom. 
Peak Trams (Pxrtly Pd.), 40 nom 
> Ferries Ex. Div., 143 nom. 
aumati Ferries, 104 b; 106 s. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 21.40 b; 21.70 s. 
Chinn Lights (Partiy Pd.), 1845 b; 18.80 
H.K, Electries, 42% b; 42%, s; 42%4 /43/42%4 
sa 
Macao Flerirics (Otd), 9.55 b; 9.80 s 
Macso Eleetries (New), 8.30 b. 
1 Lihts, 8+ non 
R15), be 32 st 81% sa. 
Ges, 90¢ nom 


Industrials 


Cements Div., 34%, s; 34% sa. 
H.K. Roy la b 
Met#! Tndusivies, 1.80 nom. 


Stores Ke. 


17.20) by G7. 20/ .S0 ‘sa’ 

? Zt. nom, 

L. Crawfords. 36 s 

Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 33% nom. 

Sinceres, 1.80 b. 

Chins Emporium, 9.20 b 

Sun Co., Ltd.. 1.60 nom 

Kwene Sang Hong Ex. Div., 164 nem. 

Wins On (H.K.). 541% b. 
Miscellaneous 

Cains Enterta ents. TR.80 nom, 

Trcernauional Film We pom. 

Bs eal Cons true f mom. 

Coster (Filliy Pd. 1935). 4.90 


WoW 


Nenvens ASH, 7.50 su 


Rubber. ete. 
Rubber, 


5.19 nom 


Compunies 
Amuisaimated 1-675 b 
Keer ‘T a 


Java-Consolidated Estites. $Uc nom. 
Langkat, 24 nom. 

Rubber Trust. 2' 

Shanghai Kelantan, 12.2725 nom. 


Shanghai 
Sunvala, 


Sumatra, 31. 
3.30 b 


nom 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN FEBRUARY 


Moderate trading marked the early 
uavs of February but the market gather- 
el momentum. and trading remained 

sk to the eve of the Chinese New 
with basiness reported exceeding 


day. The volume in- 


Vear 
Sl milhon a 
ereased after the holidays and on the 
izth saw the highest turnover for the 


year. Atnsouncement of a further in- 
trease in the Bark interest rate in 
fLendon haited the upward trend and 


during the last week there was a mark- 
el decrease in the ‘turnover. The 
proposed New Issue br the Hongkong 


Electric Co., and the calling up of the 
unpaid balance on partly paid 1 
in China Lights injected a little life 


into the market. but possibility of 
Local Banks following London's lead 
counteracted the earlier bullish  ten- 
deney. 

Banks & Insurances: A demand set 
in for H.K. Banks and business was 
transacted at between $1,800 and 
$1,745 while Unions changed hands 
from $1,010 to $980. Investment 
Companies: The demand for shares in 


this group continued during the month 
with Ailied Investors and Yangtszes in 
the lead. Shipping: Trading in this 
group showed littie activity. Docks, 
Wharves, ete.: Interest 
Docks was maintained 

transacted as high as $35. 
vidents were in demand and a 


and 
China Pro- 
fair 


volume of business reported at lower 
Lands, Hotels, ete.: Lands both 


levels. 
old and new were enquired for and a 
moderate turnover resulted. Hotels 
regained their popularity and a large 
number of snares changed hands. Public 


Utilities: The high lignts in this group 
were the Electricity Companies and 
large quantities changed hands. Like 


other counters, prices were affected by 
the increased Bank rate in London. 
Industrials: Cements were again in 
the lead in this group and _= shares 
changed hands at as high as $393. 
Other shares in this group were negtect- 
ed. Stores: Dairy Farms and Wat- 
sons were active at lower levels with 
littie interest taken im the rest. Mis- 
cellaneous: Little business was trans- 
acted in this group. Cottons: Trading 
in shares in this group was on a light 
scale and prices remained steady. Rub- 
bers: The gradual lowering of Raw 
Rubber prices appeared to affect deal- 
ines in Rubber shares, and only mo- 
devate trading resulted. 

Dividend and other 
were made by Hongkong Land Invest- 
ment & Agency Co.. Humphreys Es- 
tate & Finance Co.. Hongkong Tram- 
ways. Ltd. Hongkong Electric Co. 
Green Island Cement Co.. Kwong Sang 
Hong Ltd. and China Provident Lean & 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. 

Businiss reported 
$25,091,786. Business 
1955: $333,189,500. 
Feb. 1956: $39,255,522. 
ported February 1955: $26,908.230. 


during February: 


BUSINESS DURING FEBRUARY 


Qty. of 
Shares 

Govt. Loan 
, CEOS eee 940)... $20.600 
3iG%G .. (1948) -. 315,009 
Hig Banksia se = a5 S866 
Sank of East Asia P 50 
Lombard Insurance iS 56 
Union Insurance ...... Sree 350 
China Underwriters De eiala-te shtisre's 500 
Allied “WnVeStOFS! sai sane os minesses 13,300 
Manette ss wnccedees aeons 19,700 
H.K. & Fae East Iny. 8,556 
Union Waterboats * 1,298 
Asia Navigation 8.500 
Wheeicck Marden 112,500 
Wharf Co. 1,219 
C. Provident: 836.874 
H.K. Docks 19,200 


shares 


in Hongkong 
business 


announcements 


reported in 
Business in Jan.- 
Business re- 
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Qty. of 
Shares 
Shanghat Docks” 2) Nee ns se eter 2,000 
HK Mines), as Seer 7,000 
H.K. & S. Hotels 98.030 
Hk Wands) (Ove. suasia 16,142 
a (N) .. 5,902 
Shanghai Lands 3,006 
fHumphteys (O) 1,650 
5 (N) 2,000 
Realty wench cee 159,000 
ERS) 31,000 
H.X. Trams 50,690 
Stav Ferry 300 
Yaumati Ferry 8,170 
China Lights 4 73,941 
iS (BivPas) 134,545 
H.K. Electric 99,087 
Macao Electiic 1.773 
PS 369 
Sandakan Light 6,009 
Telephones .......-. 41,111 
Caldbeck (Ord.) RO 
Gemients?  cctaod eae 75,290 
Ropes?” iss views 300 
~-Metal Industries 2,000 
Dairy Farms 41,275 
SWAtSOnN, Seema eae = 18,020 
Lane Crawfords 200 
Simecere way .ea- eat ne far cae £0 
China Emporium ........ 375 
China Entertainment 240 
Construction 500 
Vibro Piling 1,500 
Intl. Film 3,500 
MERE HES Wee 2c 19,850 
Nanyang Mill 1,700 
Rubber 
Amaigamatead Rubber 113,592 
Ayer Nawal) Wiss avanenats 3,125 
Java-Consolidated ..... 4,991 
(eamekate 90x iia neta ™ 1,770 
Rubber "Trust .025 seve wics 25,676 
S’hai Kelantan 4.000 
Suneala. « <2 Sotoae won vicdse he ew 3,550 
DIVIDENDS 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 


Limited. announced the payment of a 
dividend of $1 per share and a bonus 
of $2.50 per share. 

A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd, reported 
that the net profit for the year ended 
October 31, 1955, amounted to $639- 
172. The dividend for the year is $1 
per share. 

The Bank of East Asia, Ltd, an- 
nounced that the net profit of 1955— 
including the balance brought forward 
from the previous year—available for 
appropriation amounted to $4,723,360. 
A dividend and bonus of $10 per share 
wili be paid on 100,000 shares. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The fal] of the Rubber price to beiow 
$1 caused considerabie selling of rubber 
shares and a consequent lewering of 
prices. Industrials resisted selling pres- 
sure until towards the end of the period 
when buyers were few and far between. 
The metal price rese whilst tin shares 
fell, in both cases becanse of fears of 
a strike of mining employees. An ob- 
vious antagonist of activity is uncer- 
tainty, and, with se much about, the 
totai volume of business showed a 
marked reduction. 


In the Industriai section Fraser & 
Neaves touched $1.89 hefore closing 
$1.75 sellers, simijiarly, Wearne Bros. 
were on offer at $2.85 altnough earlier 


a 
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business had passed at $2.99. The chief 
loss was in Gammons which, owing to 
heavy offering, fell from $2.35 to $2.10. 
Here the selling pressure was said to 
be due to a belief in some quarters 
that Gammon's accounts which are due 
next Apri] will show a sufficient reduc- 
tion in profit to warrant a lower dis- 
tribution. However, at the lower levels 
signs of buying interest were more 
apparent. Hammers, after business at 
$2.80 cd. had sellers at $2.77 Cae 

m. Jacks were on offer at $2.80, Mc- 
Alisters at $3.05, Straits Traders at 
$26, and Singapore Cold Storage at 
$1.55. Uni Engineers had buyers 
at $8.50 cum 5% and little offering, and 
Straits Steamship remained steady with 
buyers at $12.60. 


Sharp falls featured the Tin section. 
Most prominent were Rantau and Tai- 
ping Consolidated. The former had 
business down to $1.34 and the latter 
fell to $1.30. Petaling went from $4.10 
to $4.00 cd. and Hong Fatt from $1.14 
to $1.12. 


Apart from the genera] trend, Aus- 
tral Amalgamated suffered from the 
strike in their Ulu Yam section, and 
business was done down to 14/9 xd. 
(last week the shares touched 17/43 
cum 1/-). Berjuntai had exchanges at 
19/6 x.d.. Laruts at 8/6 and Rawang 
Tin at 9/-, the last two having buyers 
over. 


Both here and in London, buying in- 
terest in Rubber shares was at a low 
ebb—offerings to London met with bids 
well below middle prices. Telok Anson 
went from $1.12} to $73 cents, Ulu 
Benuts fell to 35 cents and Pajam to 
872 cents. Glenealy had business from 
$1.75 to $1.673 eum 15%, Tapahs fell 
to $1.70 but had buyers over and Benta 
fel] from $1 to $23 cents. Jeram Rub- 
bers were passed to London at 1/83 
and Riverview at 3/8 Chota Rubber 
which had business localiy at 2/2 and 
2/4, on Thursday jumped to 2/9 middle 
in London on the rumour of a take- 
over bid at 2/9. 


Local Loans were more difficult to 
market and fewer transactions were re- 
corded. British War Loan had in- 
creased exchanges. 

Oi! Search were active between A14/3 
and Al4/6 and Peko improved to 
A9’8. 


BUSINESS DONE 158th-24th FEBRUARY 1956 


Indastrials:—Fraser & Neave Ords. 31.75 to 
$1.80 to $1.7214, Fraser & Neave Prefs. $5.90, 
Federal Dispensary $2.20 ex rights, Federal 
Dispensary (Rights) 40¢ cents, Gammons $2.35 
to $2.19, Hammer & Ce. 32.80 ¢.d4., Hongkong 
Banks (London) £99%%. Wm. Jacks $2.80, Mala- 
yan Cement $1.60 and $1.57%, Malaya Publish- 
ing Heuse $2.00, Metal Boa $1 $244, McAlisters 
$3.05, Rebinson Crds. $2.67%2 and $2 65, Robin- 
son 2nd Prefs $11.06. Sime Darky $2.00, 
Singapore Cold Storage $1.55, Straits Steamships 
$32.65. United Engineers Ord. 38.50 ¢.d., United 
Enyineers Prefs. $10.09, Wearne Bros. $2.90 
and $2.87'4. 

Tins:—-Hong Fatt $1.i4 and $1.12, Klang 
River $1.00, Kuchais $2.80, Petaling $4.10 to 
$4.00 e.d., Rantau $1.40 to $).34, Taiping Cons. 
$1.30 and $3.27%, Austral Amal. 14/9 and 
34/1014 x.d., Berjurtai 19/6 x.d., Larut 8/6, 
Rawang Tin 9/-, Gopeng Consols. 9/3. 
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Rubber:—-Benta $1.00 to 92!4 cents, Chota 2/2 
and 2/4, Hamilton $1.50, Glenealy $1.75 to 
$1.674% c.d., Indragiri 874%, cents and 35 cents, 
Jeram Rubber 1/8%, Kempas $1.85, Kluang 
Prefs. 90 cents, Mentakab $1.80, Pajam 87%, 
cents, Remfield Rubber 4/3, Riverview 3/8, Tapah 
$1.70 and $1.71%, Teluk Anson $1.12% to 97% 


cents, Ulu Benuts 38 cents to 35 cents. 

Overseas Investrments:—British; -Boots 15/9, 
British American Tobacco Co, 54/3, British 
Motor Corporation 7/8%4, Colvilles 37/5%4, Cour- 
taulds 39/3, Distillers 22/4%, de Havillands 
21/6, Electrical Musical Industries 31/6, Ham- 
monds United Breweries 7/3, Oil Palms of 
Malaya 25/-, South Durham Steel (fully paid) 
26/-, Standard Motors 7/7%. 

Australian:—Australian Paper Manufacturers 
A23/9, Mount Lyell (Sterling) 25/6, Mount 
Morgan A32/3, Oil Search Al4/4 to 14/3 and 
14/6, Peko A9/3% and A9Q/5. 


South African:—Free State Geduld 78/3 and 
78/-, Roan Antelope (Col. Reg.) 27/9. 

Canadian:—Canadian Pacific Common 
$61-5/16, and $61-7/16. 

New Zealand:—New Zealand Cement Co. 
(£. Ord. shares 10/- paid) NZ 10/-. 


London 


FEBRUARY TRADE REPORTS 


Hongkong trade figures for February 
are: Imports—$330,213,439; Exports— 
$241,732,268; Total — $571,945,702; 
showing a decrease of $64,821,062 (im- 
ports down by $55,320,109 and exports 
by $9,500,953) from the total for 
January 1956 and an increase of $82,- 
344,211 (imports up by $35,686,731 and 
exports by $46,657,480) over February 
1955. The Chinese New Year slowed 
down trading in the local commodity 
market during the early part of the 
month; however, business picked up 
after the holidays particularly in trad- 
ing with S.E. Asia and Korea. Japan 
and Taiwan made limited purchases 
from here while Philippines closed more 
barter deals with HK. Exports to 
China remained sluggish but imports 
from China were maintained at a steady 
volume. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Restrictions: INDIA relaxed 
export restrictions on tea and eased 
import control on 36 items whieh can 
now be imported into India if covered 
with import licences. VIETNAM ban- 
ned imports of fresh fruits and _ re- 
quired licences for exports of farm 
produce. UK prohibited exports of 
metal scraps which were of value under 
£25/- per ton f.o.b. 


Freight: The parcel post rates from 
HK to UK will be increased as from 
April Ist, and the new tptes will be $4 
for parcels up to 3 Ibs’ $6 for over 3 
ibs and up to 7 Ibs, $9 for over 7 Ibs 
and up to 11 ibs, and $15 for over 11 
Ibs and up to 22 lbs. Freight rates 
for a number of China produce from 
here to Japan were reduced by 20%/ 
35% on February 1, 1956. 


China Trade: China concluded trade 
‘agreements with Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Mongolia, and France, and _ ordered 
chemical fertilisers from Belgium as 
well as from a British firm in HK. 
Among China’s direet dealings with 
S.E. Asia were: 800 tons of coconut oil 
from Singapore, 2,600 tons of general 


cargo for Bombay; and 500 tons of 
plate glass, textiles and other commo- 
dities for Indonesia. China partici- 
pated in the Leipzig Fair and staged 
an Exhibition of Chinese Products in 
Singapore. In the local market, China’s 
purchases remained light. On the 
other hand large shipments of Chinese 
farm produce and industrial products 
reached here during the month. 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei lowered prices 
for many categories of tea to encou- 
rage export. The export price for Tai- 
wan garlic is now HK$8 per 100-lb 
case. Taiwan’s 2nd period import 
foreign exchange quota (March/April) 
was fixed at US$10,252,000 including 
$4,812,000 for general merchandise and 
$1,704,000 for industrial raw materials. 
Exports from here to Taiwan consisted 
mostly of metals, pharmaceuticals, and 
industrial chemicals. Sugar and cotton 
textiles constituted the major portion 
of imports from Taiwan. 

Japan Trade: Japanese merchants 
were considering to buy raw cotton from 
dollar area through HK. A £5 million 
trade agreement was signed between 
North Korea and private Japanese 
traders. During the month, the flow of 
Japanese goods.to the local market con- 
tinued. Japan’s purchases from here 
were also brisk covering large quanti- 
ties of China produce and metal scraps. 


Korea Trade: Seoul resumed the 
import of newsprints during the month. 
Tenders were invited by Seoul for the 
supply of cotton yarn, jute yarn, paper, 
paraffin, copper plate, steel bar, steel 
sheet, plate tie, steel wire, chemicals, 
telephone equipment, iron pipe, zine 
sheet, steam pump, transformer, lamp 
holder, and various iron and _ steel 
manufactures. Despite the delay in 
foreign exchange allocations Korea’s 
purchases from here (with US Aid 
Funds) remained active in paper, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, staple fibre yarn, 
metals and pharmaceuticals. 


Indonesia Trade: Djakarta suspend- 
ed the issuance of import licences for 
torchlight batteries, matches, tobacco, 
and wheat flour; however, licences for 
American surplus tobacco and. wheat 
flour were still granted. Djakarta an- 
nounced that for, imports other than 
those from the dollar area (except 
Japan, Mexico, and. Yugoslavia) no US 
exchange .would be _ allotted. Cargo 
movements from Hongkong to Indo- 
nesia were brisk, particularly before 
the Lunar New Year. Nearly’ every 
Djakarta-bound vessel was fully loaded 
with cotton yarn, cotton textiles, 
enamelware, paper, industrial chemi- 
cals, and sundry goods. Indonesia also 
ordered through Hongkong large ship- 
ments of Japanese cotton textiles and 
porcelainware as well as Chinese cotton 
yarns. Many Indonesian industrialists 
came here to buy various kinds of mae 
chinery. They were particularly in- 
terested in spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery. 

Thailand Trade: Thailand lowered 
the price of rice and its export duty to 
compete with Burma. Import control 
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on foodstuffs and daily necessities .was 
relaxed by Thailand; 17 items including 
water melon seed, basketware and mos- 
quito coils, which had hitherto been 
banned, were reclassified as controlled 
imports. Trade between HK and Thai- 
TIand showed further improvements; 
more rice, sesamum, maize and other 
farm produce reached here from Thai- 
land against shipments of metals, in- 


dustrial chemicals, cotton yarns and 
textiles, and sundry goods to Bang- 
kok. 


Indochina Trade: Articles which can 
be imported into Vietnam under the 
U.S. Aid Funds include pressure lan- 
tern, plastic toothbrush and fountain- 
pen. HK’s trade with Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos remained brisk with 
shjpments of copper scraps, maize, 
sesame seed and other farm produce 
from these states. In return HK sent 
eotton cloth, enamelware, aluminium- 
ware, garlic, dry batteries and paints. 
HK’s barter trade with Vietminh im- 
proved further; large quantities of 
feathers, medicinal herbs, vegetable oils 
and cassia lignea reached here during 
the month. ‘ 


Philippine Trade: Manila issued 
more barter licences but stipulated that 
60% of barter imports should be of 
essential commodities. HK’s barter 
trade with the Philippines achieved fur- 
ther progress; more sugar, rice bran, 
and mango reached here in exchange 
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for cotton yarn and textile, metals, 
knitted goods and sundry provisions 
from HK. 


Burma Trade: Rangoon reduced the 
export price of rice to compete with 
Thailand. Authorities in Burma also 
allowed exporters there to keep 20% 
of foreign exchange earned from their 
exports for free imports. Canned 
goods, pickles, towels, bed sheets, and 
handkerchiefs were items of interest to 
Burma. 


Other Countries: INDIA banned the 
export of groundnut oil and cut the 
output of cotton yarns to 3.3 million 
bales this year. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Japan, India and 
Europe provided strong demand; many 
short stocked popular items scored price 
gains. Bitter almond was so popular 
even at much advanced prices that sup- 
plies were shipped: back from Japan to 
meet the demand. Teaseed oil ad- 
vanced under keen European demand; 
uncertain supply situation developed 
gelling resistance. Raw silk and silk 
waste also improved on short supply. 
Cassia lignea registered substantial 
sales to India, Japan, Europe, Africa 
and Near East at steady prices. 
Groundnut kernel first improved on 
Tumours of possible export suspension 


from China but failed to retain the 
gain when supply was resumed; local 
mills also resold part of their stocks at 
high levels. Woodoil remained firm 
with orders from Japan, Australia, and 
Europe. Aniseed oil and peppermint 
oil were steady with demand ‘ from 
Europe; castor oil improved on short 
stock; citronella oil dipped. when the 
price in the international market de- 
clined; cassia oil and camphor oil re- 
gistered local sales at unchanged prices. 
Sesame drew keen interest from Japan; 
hemp seed, hop seed, and mustard seed 
were also favoured by the same source. 
Dried chilli was favoured by India, 
Singapore, Ceylon and Korea; prices 
recovered despite fall in cost. Maize 
enjoyed good demand from Japan as 
well as from local consumers; gallnut 


continued to improve on supply diffi-’ 


culty. Other. popular items were: fea- 
thers and dried ginger favoured by 
Europe; rosin, gypsum and. maganese 
ore by Thailand; galangal and albumen 
erystal by India; teaseed cake by Tai- 
wan; liquorice, bourrettes, aniseed star, 
and sunflower seed by Japan; alum by 
Singapore; rhubarb, camphor tablets 
menthol crystal: by Indonesia. Tea re- 
mained weak although some scattered 
purchases were made by Europe. Green 
pea was very active in local sales as 
well as in exports to Japan and India 
with price gains; stock shortage, how- 
ever, limited the volume of business. 
Yellow beans drew satisfactory demand 
from local soy manufacturers; string 
bean enjoyed orders from Japan; black 
bean, broad bean, green bean and red 
bean were steady with local demand. 
Metals: Loeal demand was active 
but export shipments were slow. In- 
terest was centred on structural steels 
and factory supplies. Nearly all popu- 
lar items registered gains; dealers here 
booked more supplies during the month. 
Mild steel round bar enjoyed steady 
local demand as well as orders from 
Cambodia, Thailand, and East Africa; 
prices advanced on higher cost. Mild 
steel plates were short in some specifi- 
cations, mild steel angle bar and flat 
bar registered strong local demand and 
advanced indents, black plate waste 
-waste was very popular with local 
enamelware factories especially when 
cost went up; all improved in price 
during the month. Tin plate, tin plate 
waste waste, and misprint tin plate 
waste .waste,all enjoyed steady local 
demand. Galvanized iron sheet was 
stimulated by advancéd indents and In- 
donesian enquiriés. Galvanized iron 
wire was favoured by Singapore and 
Vietnam at steady prices. Galvanized 
iron pipe, improved slightly on - higher 
cost. Zinc sheet was bought by Tai- 
wan and the Philippines but prices fail- 
ed to improve. Copper sheet, brass 
sheet, and aluminium sheet firmed up 
on dwindled _ stock. Other popular 
items included galvanized iron wire 
shorts, corrugated galvanized iron sheet, 
steel Wire rope, wire rod, steel window 
sash” bar, piano wire, fibre sheet _and 
zine scraps. India enquired for pig 
lead, circular saw, and pulley block 
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while Korea was interested in mild 
steel plate, mild steel round bar, black 
plate, and copper sheet. Scrap metals 
remained popular with Japan but prices 


fell due to low buying offers from 
Tokyo. 
Paper: The paper market reacti- 


vated with keen demand from Korea, 
Indonesia,, Thailand, Vietnam, and the 
Philippines; prices of the popular items 
advanced especially during the second 
half month. News, csint-in-reel chalked 
up substantial purchases by Korea, but 
low buying offers limited the volume 
of business particularly when indents 
advanced. Woodfree printing was fa- 
voured by Thailand, Singapore, Vietnam 
and Korea; prices failed to improve be- 
cause buying offers were low. Trans- 
parent cellulose paper gained on higher 
cost and low stock as well as on orders 
from Indonesia, Korea and the Philip- 
pines. Newsprint-in-ream and straw 
board were bought by Thailand at 
slightly improved prices; duplex board 
recovered with orders from Korea. M.G. 
white sulphite was bought by Korea and 
m.g. ribbed kraft by Singapore. Bond, 
poster, manifold, mg. cap, flint, fool- 
scap, and unglazed kraft enjoyed steady 
local demand. 


Industrial Chemicals: Experts re- 
mained slow; local sales, however, were 


moderately active. Prices in general 
were steady. Linseed oil remained firm 
with active local demand and enquiries 
from Korea. Formalin receded under 
heavy new arrival and weak demand. 
Titanium dioxide remained firm when 
new arrivals failed to relieve the short- 
age. Zine oxide improved on _ higher 
indent and low stock. Sodium bicar- 
bonate was favoured by Korea. Sodium 
nitrate and shellac were depressed by 
lower indents. Potassium carbonate 
improved on short stock while potassium 
eyanide was steady with orders from 
Taiwan. Tanning extract drew en- 
quiries from Taiwan and Korea. Cal- 
cium hypochlorite, borax, cup grease, 
montax wax, caustic soda, soda ash, 
acetic acid, glycerine, lead oxide, 
chlorate of potash, ultramarine blue, 
industrial tallow, and paraffin wax were 
steady with local demand. Taiwan was 
also interested in lead acetate, am- 
monium chloride, gum arabic, gum 
copal, potassium carbonate, shellac, ron- 
galite C lump, formalin, phosphoric acid, 
zine oxide and lead oxide. Other items 
purchased by Korea included carbon 
tetrachloride, citric acid, and lactose. 


Pharmaceuticals: More exports to 
Taiwan, Korea and S.E. Asia were re- 
gistered. Local sales were also active. 
Taiwan purchased aureomycin capsules, 
aspirin powder, ascorbic acid powder, 
barium sulphate, chloroform, balsam 
tolu, dihydrostreptomycin, _ penicillin 
tablets, calcium bromide, calcium lac- 


tate, quinine ethylcarbonate and san- 
tonin crystal. Korea bought aspirin 
powder, digydro-streptomycin,  salfa- 
thiazole powder, sulfaguanidine pow- 
der, sulfanilamide powder, and nicotina- 
mide. S.E. Asia procured aspirin pow- 
der, dihydro-streptomycin, glucose pow- 
der, saccharine crystal, novarsenobenzol 
ampoule, brooklax, quinine ethylear- 
bonate, sulfadiazine powder, sulfa- 
guanidine powder, cod liver oil capsules, 
atophan tablets and PAS powder. China 


enquired for neosalvarsar ampoules, 
— powder, and sulfanilamide pow- 
er. 


Cotton Yarn & Textile: Trading in 
the cotton yarn was very active during 
the 2nd half month with increased 
number of orders from S.E. Asia. 
Prices continued firm especially after 
cost of raw cotton in the international 
market turned bullish. HK yarns were 
very popular with Indonesia and UK. 
Indian yarns drew demand from Thai- 
land and local weavers; prices were 
firm. Pakistan yarns, particularly the 
20’s, registered satisfactory local sales; 
new arrivals toward the end of the 
month, however, eased the _ prices. 
Japanese yarns improved on higher cost 
and Chinese yarns were purchased by 
Indonesia. The cotton textiles market 
started firm but turned bearish towards 
the end of the month. The arrival of 
Taiwan textiles further depressed the 
market. Japanese white _ shirtings, 
however. remained firm with orders 
from Vietnam. 


Rice: Prices recovered slightly dur- 
ing the middle of the month but turned 
easier towards the end of the period 
when indent prices for Thai rice were 
lowered and more supplies reached 
here from various sources. 


Wheat Flour: The dock strike in 
Australia stimulated prices and enceu- 
raged speculative operations particular- 
ly when Malaya .turned to the local 
market for supply. The market later 
turned bearish after the strike ended. 


Sugar: The sugar market remained 


‘sluggish due to the lack of demand. 


Korea turned te Taiwan and Japan for 
direct supply while demand from Viet- 
nam was weak. Heavy supplies from 
Taiwan and the Philippines further de- 
pressed the market. Candy sugar alone 
scored gains on short stock. 


Marine Products: Exports to Thai- 
land, Vietnam and the Philippines were 
maintained. Some popular items im- 
proved slightly towards the end of the 
month when stocks dwindled. Cuttle 
fish was favoured by Vietnam and local 
retailers; -prices recovered on shorter 
supply. Awabi and dried shrimp were 


-bought by the Philippines at slightly 


higher prices; Bicho-de-mar improved 
on dwindled stock. Dried fish was firm. 
Dried oyster, dried squid, compoy, 
shark’s fin, dried mussel, and soup fish 
were popular but prices were -weak. 
Sundries: The sundry - provisions 
market was active with steady local 
and export demand. Water melon 
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seeds enjoyed local demand as well as 
orders from S.E. Asia; ginkgo advanced 
on short supply; black moss recovered 
on low stock; black fungus improved 
on orders from Thailand and specula- 
tive buying. Lotus nut ruled firmer 
when export floor price in the pro 
ducing area was marked up; preserved 
date gained under better local demand; 
plum, lily bulb, pearl barley, and coffee 
bean were all active but prices failed 
to improve; while Mushroom was de- 
pressed by heavy stock. Salted olive 
meat was purchased by Singapore. The 
sundry goods registered light outport 
purchases in such popular items as ink, 
fountain pen, tooth paste, toilet soap, 
napthelene balls, nail clips, playing 
eards, flint, sewing needle, rayon hand- 
kerchiefs, lighters, forks and spoons, 
etc. 


